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Amusing in 1872 Cookbook 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


It's a toss-up as to which is the most interesting — the “receipts” or the ad- 
vertisements in the old cook book given to me recently by my good friend, Mary 
Paige Roll. ‘ 

The nearly century-old book was printed in 1872 by the Terre Haute Express 
Job Printing Company for the ladies of the Congregational Church. Entitled “The 
Terre Haute Receipt Book,” this tattered and resewn little volume contains 30 
pages of “many choice and carefully tested receipts of practical value to every 
house Keeper.” 

__ Several blank pages were included in the book for handwritten receipts in ad- 
dition to those compiled by the church ladies for publication. In the dainty fem- 
inine hand of generations ago were receipts for tapioca pudding, Mrs. Farrington's 
Charlotte Russe, corn bread, Miss Duncan’s wine sauce, graham gems, Mrs. Sim- 
mon's Lady Cake, Railroad Cake, Tea Cake, Miss Paige’s Ice Cream Cake, Lib- 
bie's Cake and Ella Suley's Cake. 

The printed receipts were divided into nine categories including: sweet dishes 


and varieties, meats, pickles, cakes, puddings, pies, jellies, plain bread and cakes, 


and miscellaneous. 


The ladies of the Congre- 
gational Church of 1872 who 
provided the receipts were: 
Mesdames Tuller, F. E. War- 
ren, J. Hunley, 

E. L. Norcross, MPN] 
V. H. Wright, | Hl. | 
P. S. Westfall, |. i 
W. H. Paige, | 
S. Wolfe, W. M. 
Elder, M. W. 
Williams, E. B. 
Allen, J. A. 
Bruce, Ira Gro- 
ver, Mancourt, 
Walter Early, 
Anton Shide, E. 
R. Bryant, Dr. CLARK 
Stewart, J. L. 

Humaston, H. H. Boudinot, 
Frank Paddock, E. F. Howe, 
L. Ryce. C. R. Peddle, M. J. 
Graff, Ann E. Ross, E. Walt- 
son, J. A. Foote, Dr. Thomp- 
son, J. C. Yates, E. M. 
Early, R. Booth, G. W. Re- 
ment, Dr. Ball, P. M. Don- 
nelly, Dr. Patrick G. Brokaw, 
C. Rockwood, C. Warren, Jr, 
C. €. Oakey, L. H. Bartholo- 
mew, W. B. Cooper. W. Nay- 
lor, J. A. Morgan, W. Shean, 
C. M. Rathbun, E. J. Scott 
and S. Berry. The Misses 
Tillie Ball, Eliza Warren and 
Adelia F. Leake also were 
good cooks and contributed. 


Advertisements in the front 
and back of the cook book 
include those of “Freeman, 
Jeweler, 161 Main St., agent 
for Edmonson spectacies' ; m 
August Hoberg & Co., Ladies’ i re T 
Fancy Store, 85 Main street a rs 
at the Sign of the Big Stock- Commiúnity Afta 
ing . . . ladies’ underwear, 
furnishing goods, hoop skirts y 
and corsets, millinery goods, Vi 


broideries, gloves, hosiery, 


hair goods, jewelry, etc. $ CET i 
es wes ne r! 
E enh e . e 


Drs. Water. and Elder. 
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them by the 
camphor. 
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made tennis 
impossible, 
the woman h 
hand to hold ‘down her hat. 
The bustle, however, re- 7 
appeared in 1883, ooking 


the year before as a ‘result of 

several shoe dealers using 

cae ribbons as 5 laces in 
plays in th 


used ribbon’ ol of laces 
in sample shoes. — 


As soon as the ab lic a saw 
them it was thought it was a 
revolutionary new | sh le a: a 


came in and saw tkem the fad 
was well on its way. Crowds 
came in h baya Mae new 


of course. There is no way to 
recapture the past. Sooner or 
later we hav face it. When 

“Among My 
reali 


| The philosopher was al 


¡ it look like butter? Kid curlers 
and “curling irons and marcel- 


a ing machine or Monda 
morning? When la 
ning y 2 


d was the 
only 


“red hots’ at the ball game? 
When Bull Durham was the 
only kind of tobacco ever ad- 
vertised ER And when 
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Hidden Keys to Identity 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Sooner or later, practically everybody falls heir to a number of articles of 
certain or uncertain age and value. Some give them a good home for family and 
sentimental reasons, others cherish them for their antique value, others use them 
in some new decorating fashion, and still others wonder what to do with them. 

Many young people sell off an estate of a deceased elder relative, only to 
wish they had some of the antique items back again when they’re furnishing a 
home. New homes and new furniture are fine, but family heirlooms and some 
antique furniture pieces give a home character and personality. 

Antique dealers chortle over the person who comes in to buy old portraits 
when they know she will hang them in a place of honor and call them ancestors. 
In these days of quick-cooked foods, it’s only logical for some persons to try to 
acquire “instant” ancestors! 

In the Victorian period, custom furniture shops and factories often made fur- 
niture in sets — parlor, dining room, and bedroom. The number of pieces in a 
parlor set ranged from a sofa, armchair, a lady chair with the low small arms that 
hoop skirts required, and four side chairs, to the more extensive kind that includ- 
ed a matching center table with a cartouche-shaped white marble top, an ottoman 
of the same height and size as the seat of the large armchair, a whatnot, and a 
small slant-front desk. 

It is rather unusual to find 
one of these sets complete to- 
day. Série ue simple, some 

vi 
were heavily oe 


them so desirable. 

Now the food safes no 
“longer stand in the kitchen 
„but, cleaned and refinished, 
“have other;uses. Collectors of 
primitive items) such as wood- 
en cooking! utensils and im- 

plements, powder horns or 
early slipware dishes use 
them as display cabinets for 
“their treasures. 
** Some people like them as 
‘cupboards for bed linen. They 
also fit well in a game room. 
One was reported used as a 
convenient wine cellar. 
Sometimes a person can't 
say why they cherish an an- 
tique item. I’m, very fond of a: 
pair of Staffordshire’ spaniels 
acquired several years ago. 
During Early Victorian 
years — about 1830 to 1860 — 
spaniels were very fashion- 
able as lap dogs and most 
Staffordshire ‘spaniels were 
produced during these years. 
They were always modeled in 
a sitting position, in facing 
pairs in a somewhat artificial 


y 


carved, and ze 
most were fin- | ' 
ger-molded in in 


pose with the heads turned 
at right angles to the body. 


Sometimes they held pans 


Amilo nta Cool place; some variety. Some had rising sun 


motifs, others had an urn and 


their wood | times they held the weekly 
framework. | bakma n bread, cake and a E a There is also an almost hu- 
Slippe ty i pies; still another use was for Peraayivania Dutch origin: man expression of their 
, the keeping of vegetables and Today it is the beauty of the | faces, which accounts for 


prickly hair 
cloth was the 
original uphol- 
stery for Fin Mn 
per cent of the TH 

early Victoria ire dh 
furniture. made 

d States. It was 


Br 


and parts of the South. 
it was popular from the early 
1800's to as late as 1870, it 
was originally used for storing 
food. - 


est 
Te 
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fruits which needed air cir- 
culation. The perforated tin 
panels were not only deco- 
rative but the idea went back 
to the 14th century when 
pierced metal lantern first 
appeared in Europe. The ear- 
liest were of brass or copper; 
then came sheet iron or tin. 

In the early 19th century, 
the tinsmith designed and 
stamped tin sheets in intri- 
cate patterns for use in lan- 
terns and foot stoves. He laid 
the tin sheets on a bed of 


pierced tin work that makea 
Continued On Page 5, Col. 7, 


much of their charm.Jand ap- 
peal to today’s collectors. 

In all sizes from miniatures 
not over an inch high to: prac 
tically life-sized ones as m 
as 30 inches tall, the spanieli 
were not marked, so it is’ ite 
possibly to identify them fit- 
ther than to say they we 
Staffordshire, made sometime 
between 1800 and 1860. - 047 

The large-sized ones’ with- 
out bases were intended tks 
mantel ornaments or for tops 
of tall furniture. My pair"äre 


lead, sand, soft wood, or re 15 inches tall i j 

other suitable substances. Bp teste black Markings wat oe Rol 

Then he traced his pattern, . OT Cl RCULATE lars and chains, The one with 
DO NOI D the “sweetest” expression is 


put his dies in position and 
struck them with a hammer, 
piercing the tin along the 
lines of the design. Half moon, 
rising sun, cathedral and sun- 
burst designs were favorit 


patterns. p 
Pierced desis old 
safes sh Ejercer 


identified as the girl dog, the 
more belligerent looking one 
we call the boy dog. Others 
come in shades of brown and 
rust markings on white. All 
have the gold chains dangling 
around their necks. They have 
become a part of our family, 
and T hope will become family 
AONA for the next genera- 
on. 
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Nowadays, with some two billion new coins being turned out every year, we 
take the flourishing of the United States Mint as a matter of course. But it was 
not always so. Back in the 1970's, when the newly established mint was struggling 
for its existence, disgruntled congressmen were clamoring to have the mint abol- 
ished because of its “excessive” budget. In those days it annual budget amounted 
to less than its daily expenses today. J 

The establishment of a national mint had been foreshadowed in September, 
1787, when the newly drawn constitution was at last submitted to the? constitu- 
tional convention. One of the articles of this document provided that Congress was 
to have the exclusive power to coin money and to regulate its value, Another arti- 
cle dealt with a related point: it forbade the states to coin money or to.emit bills of 
credit. Sun! TORA 

In 1789 an Englishman named John H. Mitchell offered to supply the United 
States with copper coinage in return for a commission amounting t.14 pehce in 
the pound. Thomas Jefferson, who was Secretary of State at the time, came out 
strongly against the proposal. His chief objection seems to have been that the coins 
would be manufactured in a foreign country, and in the course of shipping to the | 
United States they would be exposed to acts of piracy. The objection is not so fan- 
ciful as it sounds. In view of the enormous difficulties that American shipping 
was to experience at the hands of England and France during the next 25 years. | 

About a year later, on April 
15, 1790, Congress requested 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, to out- 


line a plan for establishing | In addition to the coins 


a U.S. Mint. 
Hamilton pre- 
pared a thor- p“ 
ough and well- 
reasoned report, 


ing coin denom- 
inations be is- 
sued: 1) A gold | 
piece “Eagle” | 
with the value 
and weight of 
ten units (‘‘Dol- 
lars”). 2.) A 
gold piece (Dollar), one-tenth 
of the Eagle. 3.) A silver piece 


ji 
DOROTHY J. 
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Dollar). 4.) A silver piece | I tion ol Kei 
Goines. one-tenth of the ` eagle, with the inscription qata MAT SRT TA Bask 
weight and value of the Dollar. UNITED STATES OF AMER- o UU ha d ated Mae 
5.) A copper piece (“Cent”), ICA.” For the humble copper er: 

one-hundredth of the value coins an inscription giving the TERRE HAUTE, IHDLANA 


of the Dollar. 6.) A copper 
piece half the value of the 
Cent. 

A short time after Ham- 
ilton’s report, Congress 
passed a resolution on March 
3, 1971, 
establishment of a. National 
Mint, the hiring of all neces- 


sary personnel and the ac- | 


quisition of essential equip- 
ment. The staff was to in- 
clude a director, an assayer, 
a chief coiner, an engraver 
and a treasurer. The resolu- 
tion became law when Presi- 
dent Washington signed it on 


| April 2, 1792. 


i recommended by Hamilton, 


| the law also specified the | 


following coins: gold half 
Eagle ($5), gold quarter 
Eagle ($2.50), silver half Dol- 
lar, silver quarter Dollar, 
silver half “Disme” (half 
Dime). 

The law also provided that 
on one side of each coin 
there was to be “an im- 
pression emblematical of Lib- 
erty, with an inscription of 
the word LIBERTY, and the 
year of coinage.” On the 
reverse of the gold and silver 
coins there was to be “a 
figure or representation of an 


denomination on the reverse 
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providing for the | 


was to be good enough. 
David Rittenhouse, a dis- 
tinguished scientist, was ap- 
pointed first director of the 
Mint at a salary of $2,000. 


It is said that the first coins + 


ever struck by the Mint were 
half dimes made from silver 
deposited by George Wash- 
ington. 

The operation of the Mint 
got under way very labor- 
iously; delays were the order 
of the day. Every process 
was a novelty and had to 
be perfected by frustrating 


| 


trial and error. Expert work- | 
men hired in Byrope some- 
times failed to’ put in an 
appearance; or if they did | 
arrive, often failed to live up 
to their reputatiog. .- 


All the machinery had ta 
be. freshly designed. EN en 
the tools for „making the 


‘ machinery had no prior mod- 


els. This work was supervised! 
by Henry Voigt; the first coin- 
er. It took three years to com- 
plete three presses and supple- 
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Physician's Pocket Diary 
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Reveals Midwest Life Style 


: By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Two small pocket diaries of the 1870s were brought in to the Vigo County 
Historical Society, and started a research project that took many hours and much 
reading of microfilm and local history sources. 

On the flyleaf of one was written “Of A. D. F. Pound, Fairmount, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, May 8, 1874.” The calendar of the year 1874 is the same as the 
year 1970. The little book gave much useful information such as the time differ- 
ences between Boston and all major cities, between New York and many large 
- cities, interest tables for loans, the value of foreign gold and silver coins, and 
postage rates when penny: postal cards actually cost one penny. Letters then re- 
quired a 3-cent stamp, but “drop” letters cost only 2 cents if delivered by carrier, 
one cent not delivered. Money orders cost 5 cents up to ten dollars. 

Also listed were eclipses of the year 1874, including two of the sun and two 
of the moon and phases of the moon, festivals and fasts of the church along: with 
high and low tides which surely were not much use this far inland! ” 

This diary began on New Year’s Day, 1874 with this entry: “I took Sue to the 
Brentlinger School House. I cut wood at the woodpile. It was a drisly day.” The 
next day he went hunting with N. Funk, killed four squirrels, and later went to A. 
H. Funk’s to bring Sue home. “It was a cloudy day.” 


Entries in this diary were 
an excellent review of the sea- 


sons and their work on any | l let wm, Bailey have 
farm in the midwest nearly | some medicine for Mary. I im 

a century ago. In addition to let Wm. Hanger have some with the critically ill or dying 
woodchopping, squirrel hunt- | medicine. I went to Cornelius patients until the end. 

ing and chaper- | Albee’s to see his little girl. even crossed the Wabash 
oning his school |I sent James Beauchamp river to see patients in Ill- 
teacher sister | some medicine. I commenced inois “just across from the 
Sue, 23-year-old boarding at David Wiers. I mouth of Prairle Creek.” 
A. Decker F. went to the Christian Church Traded Services For Needs | 


Pound wrote 
down daily 
; weather reports, | 
told of trips to | 


to a concert by the Middle- 

town Choir and a temperance 

speech by D. T. Morgan.” 
The next day he had shoes 


the mill for [LP 
| put on his mare by black- 
| canm e a smith S. Elliott. He also went EE a 
hos buichecin "DOROTHY J to the Baptist church temper- chu eh functions visitin 
og butchering, 5 ance meeting and “gave the i g 
gathering ice, CLARK | preachers, and all tem- 


picking corn Society ten cents.” Every bit 
and shelling it, putting up 
fence, hauling rails, cleaning 
out the stable, plowing, cut- 
ting briars, shearing sheep, 
going to church, short trips 
to Louisville, errands for his 
Father and brothers, and 
doctoirng sick animals of 
neighbors and friends. The 
1874 diary ends in October. 

The second diary was black 
leather-bound for the year 
1878, and the pencil-written 
entries began on January 1st: 
“I went to Press Kesters and 
brought my mare to the 
| stable. I paid Press sixteen 
dollars which made us even. 


every bone he set, every baby 
he delivered during the year 
1878 was carefully written 
down in this little black book 
of Dr. Decker Pound. ` 


bought all his drugs and 
medicines from Buntin & 
Armstrong, drug merchants 
of Terre Haute. Sallie Fraiks 
did his laundry. He any 


house calls to the very ill, 
dispensed Medicine, and sat 


DAA eee 


| Wm. Hanger paid me $3.50 REFS ENCE 
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Dr. Pound traded his serv- 
ices for those of others 
the community, for items: 
from the few stores, carpen- 


of medicine he gave out, oe ae A 


perance doings. He made fre- 
quent trips to Terre Haute 
to “treat the poor” for which 
he was paid about four dollars 
In reading through. the z ak m Ze de te Be 

‚ entries one learns that he A y GTUD 
returned his empty bottles for 
new medicines. 


| On June 22nd, 
Pound paid $1.50 for a mar- 
| riage license and on the next 
| day, Sunday, “I went 
Honey Creek Church 
Reverend Whitlock joined 
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Emma Wier and I in matri- 
mony for which I paid 
him $2.” 

The young couple continued 
boarding with her parents, 
Capt. David W. and Tebecca 
(Thomas) Weir, early settlers 
of Vigo county. Her father 
served through the Mexican 
War and was also in the 
Civil War, being Captain of 
Company F, 85th Indiana 
Volunteer’ Infantry, and serv- 
ing until the end of the war. 
On August 8th the newly- 
weds “went to Terre Haute 
to get things to go to house- 
keeping. S. Elliott and Riley 
Listen hauled them down for 
me . . he paid 55 cents 
for dinner for Emma, my 
horse and myself . . . and 
: paid $83.50 for things to go 
;to housekeeping with.” They 
| drove up from Prairie Creek 
‚to Terre Haute in Press 
| Kester's buggy. 

On August 9th they went 
¡ to housekeeping in the “house 
|I had occupied as a office. 
He had two horses Nannie 
and Dollie, using one while 
the other was on pasture at 
P. Kester’s. Entries included 


| later purchases or trades for 


such household necessities as 
a hatchet, dough board, flour 
barrel, fire shovel, stone 
jars, needles, coal oil and 
froceries. From his notations 
one would suppose Emma did 


we we J 


a * 
le share of canning peaches, 
berries, apples, etc. The 


diary continued on to the end 
of 1878, but this didn't tell 
me enough of his life, and 
it was very difficult to find 
out more. 


From other sources I 
learned that A. Decker F. 
Pound was born near Malott, 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
on Dec. 19, 1851, the son of 
Frederick Boyer Pound, and 
the grandson of John and 
Polly (Boyer) Pound. His 
father was also born in this 
location in 1817. In 1838 he 
built a house near his birth- 
place and lived there until 
he died in 1887. 

Frederick Boyer Pound and 
his wife Elizabeth Catherine 
Taylor had eight children: 


Richard M. J. Pound, born 
1841, teacher and farmer at 
Bethel, Ky.; Thomas Pope 


Dudly Pound, born 1844, phy- 
sician at Louisville; Susan 
Mary Pound, born 1847, un- 
married school teacher; 
Sarah Ann Pound, born 1849, 
married Wm. Morsey; A. 
Decker F. Pound, born 1851, 
the diarist; Ednah Irene 
Pound, born 1854, married 
Wm. Lewis Yeager, lived in 
Ky.; and twins Elizabeth J. 
Pound and Rebecca E. Pound, 
born 1858, both died unmar- 
ried in Ky. 

Sometime between October, 
1874 when the first diary 
ended and the second diary 
began, young A. D. F. Pound 
attended and graduated from 
Louisville Medical College be- 
fore beginning his medical 
practice at Middletown or 


Prairie Creek, Indiana, in 
Vigo county south of Terre 
Haute. 

The next clue as to Dr. 
Pound was found in the 
TERRE HAUTE DAILY EX- 
PRESS of August 16, 1879, 
“Suicide at Middletown — he 
committed suicide by taking 
a large dose (one drachm) 
of sulphate of morphia.” In 
the suicide not that he left 
he gave the cause as domes- 
tic difficulties. His obituary 
noted that he was ambitious, 
a model of morality, tem- 
perate, honest, “but possessed 
of a peculiar irritability of 
disposition at times, and con- 
fining his thoughts, troubles 
and misgivings, etc., all in 
his own breast, not seeking 
or finding the sympathy men 
often need . it irritated | 
and goaded him to this fell | 
purpose. which he carried to | 
the deadly end.” | 

The obituary intimated that ¡ 
his long-suflering wife was to 
be pitied for her unhappy 
marriage of the past year. 
At any rate, life goes on, 
and the widow married 
secondly some two years later 
James F. Yeager, Prairie 
Creek merchant, the son of 
Nicholas and Isabell (Dilley) 
Yeager. He was born in | 
Sullivan County, Ind. in 1854, | 
and was Postmaster at 
Prairie Creek under Pres. 
Harrison. His first wife, Car- 
rie E. Liston had died in 1880. 

James F. and Sarah Emily 
(Weir) (Pound) Yeager had 
five children: Otto, Othello, ' 
Osia, Orian and Olivetti. He | 
was a justice of the peace | 


and a farmer before becom- 
ing a merchant in 1880. 
Because the 1878 diary of 
Dr. Pound contains so many 
names and information of in- 
terest about the people who 
lived in the Prairie Creek 
vicinity, I decided to copy 
out and index all names, 
This is on file at the museum. 
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all kinds. The newspapers of that time felt that a eo be 
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interested in exactly how nails were produced from pig iron. 
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workings of ponderous machinery “driven by the power of tha 
to. human labor, steam,” were of greater interest to the publi 


The Nail Works was located on the line of the Evansville 


Railroad, and just in the southern suburbs of the city. They 


acres of land. 
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he purpose of manufac- , 


A entury ago the 
at might auxilliary 
n they are now. 


apa Crawfordsville 


ecupied over two 


Pi: he new company had a capital stock large enough to operate with two 
‘set f 


(shifts?) of hands, but 
"At one end of the building were 1 


first there was no night work. 


cated the “puddling” furnaces, eight in . 


number, which were lined with fire des and made so that the greatest inten- 


‘sity of heat could be obtained. The pi 


iron was placed in them in as small pieces 


om as possible at about 3 a.m. eachday where.it was “boiled as if it were water.” 
When heated it was drawn off fromthe furnaces in iron boxes, placed on 
truck wheels, each box holding several hundred pounds of the molten metal. Spec- 
tators were warned that “those unaccustomed to look into the furnaces, cannot do 


heat 
Fron e iron 
t was 
r, a 
with 
was 
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coming out in DOROTHY J. 
a rough shape. CLARK 
= A ft? this oly 
first rolling process, the iron 
was immediately transferred 
to eat roller,” coming out 
in slabs, or bars, of whatever 
width and thickness desirable. 
Tr: metal was the. trans- 
ferred to a “shearer, where 
the rough edges were cut 
away, and where the bars 
of iron thus made were cut 
into pieces about eighteen 
inches tong. This powerful 
“shearer” could cut iron from 
one and one-half inches in 
thickness, and from three to 
six inches in width. Í 


EE ah 


ynese smaller pars were 
again placed in heating fur- 
naces — of which there were 

| two — and there heated to_ 
a “white heat.” 

Then one by one they were 
taken out and transferred on 
a “telegraph” to another set 
of rollers called the “rough- 
ing rollers,” through which 
they passed thr.2 or four 
tios, coming out in “slabs 

_ from 15 to 18 inches in width, 

J and from three to four feet 
in length, and all, of course, 
of a uniform thickness. 

¿ © Next the slabs were placed 

` jn a finishing roller, coming 

MOL. in hatever thickness 

necessary for the type of 
nails to fe made. After this 
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so for more than an instant, the metal having attained such an intensely brilliant 
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Note Significance of Old 


Fort Harrison Cemetery 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK j 


Fort Harrison is the most his-Í 

torie spot is this area. Not just' 
because of the local incident, 
but because of the important 
part it played in the history oi; 
the United States. 
j Fort Harrison was built 160° 
years ago by General William 
Henry Harrison, then Governor 
of the Indiana territory, and his 
soldiers as they marched 
through here on their way from 
Vincennes north to the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, This fort was to be 
a storage place for supplies for 
the army and protection in case 
of defeat in the campaign 
against Tecumseh and his 
brother the Prophet. 


The site was chosen because 
it was the nearest point to the 
Indian boundary line that was: 
suitable for a fort. The bed in 
the Wabash river gives a good 
view both up and donwstream, 
the Jand is high, and at that 
time was covered with forest 
trees, mainly oak, tulip poplar 
and honey locust, which. fur- 
nished lumber for building the 
fort. 

Fort Harrison was 150 feet 
square. The west side toward 
the river had blockhouses on 
each corner with barracks in 
between. These were stoutly 
built round log houses with shed 
roofs. The upper stories pro- 
jected out over the lower so the 
outside of three walls of the fort 
could be seen by the guards. 
The guardhouse was on the 
north. The rest of the fort in- 
cluding the stables were of pali-ı 
sades sct in a trench about four 
fect decp. The logs were bound 
together with grapevines. The 
gate was on the east. 

Fort Harrison was finished on 
Oct. 23, 1811. The entire garri-. 
son was called out to hear 
Major Joseph Hamilton Daviess 
give a little speech, break a 
bottle of whiskey on the gate, 
and name the rude stockade 
“Fort Harrison” after the Gen- 
eral. , 


At this time in history the. 
Wabash river was the western 
frontier. This was the jumping; 
off place as there was nothing 
west of the river except tall 
prairie grass, so tall a man on 
horseback could not be seen as 
he rode through. 

Six days later boats arrived 
with supplies. Two companies 
of mounted Kentucky riflemen 
joined Harrison's army which 
now totaled nine hundred men, ' 
and they started the march to 
Prophetstown. On Nov. 7, 1811,) 
they engaged in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe near Lafayette, Ind. | 

Even ‘after this great victory: 
the Indian troubles were not; 
entirely over, Sometime during 
the summer of 1812 Captain 
Zachary Taylor was made the! 
commandant of Fort Harrison 
with a garrison of fifty men. 
Malaria was always a problem 
in early days and seldom were, 
more than one-third of his men 
fit for duty at one time. Several 
families moved into the fort, 
and the men went outside to do 
a little farming and hunting. | 

This was the state of affairs 
on Sept. 3rd when the Pigeon 
Roost Massacreoccurredin 
which 24 persons were killed 
That same day two men were 
killed near Fort Harrison while 
making hay. * = 
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On the afternoon of Sept. 4th, 
a large band of Indians ap- 
proached the fort under a flag 
of truce asking for provisions. 
Capt. Taylor suspected treach- 
ery and would not treat with 
them. Instead he started mak- 
ing preparations to resist at- 
tack. He had women and chil- 
dren to protect as well as his 
ailing men. Capt. Taylor him- 
self had been quite ill with 
malaria. 

He issued 16 rounds of am- 
munition to each man for the 
muzzleloading Jong rifles. 
There were no aulomatics in 
those days! Each man knew 
how to aim and hit his target 
to make every bullet count. 

Anout midnight the Indians at-' 
tacked by setting fire to the 
southwest blockhouse which 
‘contained the stores of the In- 
dian trader. Under cover of 
darkness an Indian crawled up 
carrying a burning brand under 
his blanket, poked it through 
the cracks between the logs 
where the cows had licked holes 
to reach the salt stored there, 
and set the fire. A bucket bri- 
gade was formed and everyone 
who was not busy elsewhere 
passed buckets of water from 
the well to the fire while the 
soldiers fought off the Indians 

In no time the fire reached 
the whiskey stored in the block- 
house and there was no hope 
of saving the building. Capt. 
Taylor ordered the roof of the 
barracks next to the burning 
building to be torn off and the 
walls kept wet so the fire did not 
spread. The Indians expected 
to see an opening in the wall of 
the fort about twenty feet wide 
that they could pass through, 
bul Capt. Taylor had some men 
building a barricade behind the 
fire across the opening and be- 
fore the fire. had cooled, the 
wall was complete again. 

To show Capt. Taylor’s cool- 
ness during the Indian attack, 
the women implored him to pre- 
vent them being captured and 
tortured or butchered by the 
savages. He is supposed to have 
said: ‘Certainly, I will prevent 
it. I will set fire to the powder 
magazine and blow up the fort 
if I can’t whip the savages!” 

Much was expected of pioneer 
women in those days, too. The 
water in the well got so low that 
they couldn’t draw up a bucket, 
so one of the women, Julia 
Lambert, volunteered to be low- 
ered into the well and dip up the 
water with a gourd dipper to fill: 
the buckets. i 

The women tended the sick 
and wounded, and after the fire 
was out, moulded the lead 
bullets for the men and loaded 
the guns. One little girl toddled 
back and forth between her! 


‘mother and father dragging the 

heavy guns by the muzzle so 
ther mother could load the guns 
* |for her father to shoot. 

Everyone has seen Hollywood 
¡versions of Indian attacks on 
the white setiler’s fort 
¡the screams, the yelling, the 
looting and the bloodcurdling 
war whoops, the fire lighting up 
the dark night. Two of the men 
panicked and thinking they 
‘would be better off to face the 
enemy outside the burning fort. 
«jumped the wall. One was killed 
in a few minutes. The other 
managed to crawl back severely 
| wounded, This fierce attack was 

kept up till daylight when the 
Indians began to withdraw. As 
“la last gesture, they drove up all 
the livestock, the cattle, horses, 
and hogs and butchered them 
all as the white settlers watched 
helplessly. 

Battle losses included two 
killed, two wounded in the fort; 
jone killed and one wounded out- 
Iside the fort; two killed in the 
‚field the previous day; and two 
¡killed early in the day as they 
¡were returning to the fort. Total 
|—seven killed, three wounded. 
¿There was already a need for a 
‘cemetery at Fort Harrison. 
|! Capt. Taylor tried to send for 
thelp, but the canoe couldn't get. 
{past the Indian guards and. their 
‚bonfires on both sides of the 
¡river just south of town. Finally 
ia man floated down river on a 
llog and passed the sentinels 
‘safely before swimming to shore 
{and going overland to Vincennes 
for help. The people existed on 
'grcen corn and few supplies 
‘until help and supplies came. 

A contingent of 1,200 men 


i BA. ee 


the farm house of Cornelius 
Smock who lived there for many 
years before the Ehrmann fam: 
ily. This was a hewn log struc- 
ture. The original Fort Harrison 
was built in a hurry from round 
logs, not squared off, and they, 
even sprouted the next spring. , 

The Battle of Fort Harrison 
is a high-sounding title for a 
very small affair, but it was 
important, not because of the 
fifty brave soldiers and the 
white settlers who survived the 
Indian attack, but because the 
attempt to capture Fort Harri- 
son was part of the overall plan 
of the British army in Canada. 
They planned to capture Fort 
Wayne and Fort Harrison on 
Sept. 3rd and 4th, After Detroit 
fell to the British, these were! 
the only two outposts in the way 
of transferring the War of 1812: 
from the Great Lakes to the 
Ohio River. 

From Fort Harrison came 
two Presidents of the United 
States. William Henry Harrison 
became the ninth President in 
1840; Zachary Taylor, hero of 
the battle, became the twelfth 
President. 

In his official report to Gen. 
Harrison, Capt. Taylor told of 
the “nine women and children, 
a part soldiers’ and part citi- 
zens’ wives who had taken 
shelter in Fort Harrison.” How 
much easier the historian’s 
task would be today if Capt. 
Taylor had only named these 
nine women and in someway 
identified those children. Many 
descendants of these brave 
pioneers still live in this commu- 
nity. 

When family cemeteries were 


with supplies arrived at Fortiopened away from the fort. 
Harrison and moved on to hunt|some of the dead were taken up 
out and destroy all Indians and|and reburied with their families 
villages in the area. This was|This accounts for the vacan 
‘not too successful, so anolherigraves found in the old For 
army under Capt. Taylor with| Harrison Cemetery. One wom 
!2,000 men marched out of Vin-|an and two infants were fount 
¡cennes to Fort Harrison and onithere in addition to the men 
into Illinois to destroy many) After 160 years it is impossibli 
‚Indian villages. to say which man was a soldie: 
It is amazing how manyjor civilian, so there was ni 
soldiers and civilians passed|possibility of removing any to 1 
through little Fort Harrison dur-| military cemetery. 
ing the years 1812 and 1813.! ‘The fate of Fort Harrisor 
Sickness and accidents caused|cemetery in the middle of Whit 
many deaths in addition to the|comb Boulevard where it dead 
ever present danger of being|ends at the south edge of the 
killed by Indians. More and|Elk's parking lot is still being 
|more were laid to rest in the|decided. The soldiers and civil: 
little cemetery near the southlians who lie buried there have 
edge of the fort. slept on peacefully for 160 years. 
Fort Harrison stopped being|They will wait a short time 
a military post about 1822. Thejlonger before it can be deter- 


property was then owned by 
several persons before being 
purchased by the Elks Lodge 
for their country club. 

During the political campaign 
‚of 1840 — “Tippecanoe and Ty- 
‘ler, too!” — when William 
‘Henry Harrison ran for presi- 
dent, the few remaining logs 
were cut up into walking canes 
and sold for souvenirs. A few 
smali picces of logs are still in 
existence in museums and pri- 
vate collections as gavels, etc. 
'The old Elk's clubhouse which 
is being torn down contained the 
logs that were used in building 


mined whether the Elk's will 
blacktop and drive over them! 
as they planned, or whether they! 
will be allowed a more suitable 
last resting place in the form of 
a proper cemetery suitably) 
marked and ‘honored for their 
sacrifice to this country. 

The Vigo County Historical 
Society has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of preserving this 
important unexpected discovery 
of local history which had elud- 
ed historians for over a century,’ 
and welcomes the interest andj 
help of everyone in this under- 
taking. 
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an old Indian saying “Look first for the berries and’ ‘then fs bear, 

N nting.” In addition to fruit, plants have so many uses. te as ndians 
¿learned they could be used pb ways and passed this knowledge ‘on to the pió“ 
neer white settlers. + 10 dae ih 

a. Pl ne > used raw or cooked, as pot-herbs, as vereta bidi as potatoes, as 

S i E egar, tea, coffee, nectar, chocolate, flour, nuts and seeds. The 

, hickory bark and coltsfoot can be used for salt. Re 
er. and the dried and powdered roots of Jack- in-the-p1 it are 
yeu, The inner bark of red osier dogwood is a substitute for. tobacco. 

d Yucca produce soap. =: Rushisa al ees pad. Wild 


ae EN how 
ume told the year many foods were introduced in England. 12% 
All sorts of little known fruits and flowers were brought into England during 
y the reign of Hénry,VII and VIII, from about 1500 to 1578. The mask and damask 
Toses, the tulips, several sorts of. plum trees and currant plants were introduced 
during this ng pe, 
erde introduced into England from the Netherlands where all veg- 
efables were im ed until 1509. Musk melons and apricots were cultivated in 
England very ear H ipt, were first planted. in England in 1540 by’ ‘Henry 
VIIs gardener. He was also credited with the pale gooseberry, with salads, gar- 
den roots, cabbages, etc., which bE rji ght from ET, and hops from as 
in 1520. ? i 
The damask rose was; 
brought to Henry VIII by his ! 
physician, Dr. Linacre. Pip- 
pins, currants (or Corinthian lish history, potatoes were 
grapes), the fi t to England from 
musk rose America by Hawkins in'1563, 
and severn] and from there to Ireland by 
sorts of plu. Sir lter Raleigh in 1586. | 
were he Turkey s came to England. in» 
in from Italy 1523. 
The tamarisk Male, trees were first 
came from planted — in 1609. Hemp. and 
5 Germany. flax were first planted in 1533.. 
`. In 1487 the — Chocolate was introduced into 
‘artichoke was England from Mexico in 1520. 
~ first ~ planted Coffee was first brought to 
in Eng land. England in 1641. 
Asparagus A Penny a Quart 


According to this old Eng- 
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was first $ Ber things like beer and 


bread were mentioned. Bread 
“was first made with yeast in 
- England about 1650. Ale was 
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produced in England in 1608. 
Cauliflower was first planted 
there in 1703 and celery in 
“ 1704, > o 
Cherry trees | were first 
planted in Britain in 100 B.C., 
but some were brought from 
Flanders and planted in Kent 
in 1540. f 
Grapes were first planted in 
1552, .but-cider, called wine, 
was made in 1284. In 1567, 
gilly flowers, carnations, Pro- 
vence roses, etc., came fon 
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France. Woad, a bl ' oma m SR noma pA 
„came from F. rance. Tulip ro rf. 3 

first came t Eh d from 167 wur mid 
Vienna in 1578. ans, peas 3 nad 

and salads in comm e in TERRE a HEDIANA 


1850 were first br 
1660. 
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was a An 1492, in 


; Br, ’ 


the est beer or 
be sold for one 
two quarts of 
r.for one penny. 

urter, alias the 


in dle Bc. Beer 


hot. dog, ae by far the most , 


popular American sausage 
product. It makes up more 
than 30 per cent of the na- 


tional sausage. total. 


Hot dogs immigr, ee = 
y is f ne was, 


in the eari 

many where 

and still is, not frankfurter 

but “w 

(warm li 
aio dl 


The bankers 
“See them roasting! See them 
rtoasting! Gitcha raid hots!” 

"The dog concept came later, 
pd by the red hots’ al. 


` leged resemblance to a dache 


hund’s torso. It achieved folk- 


lore status thanks largely to 


T. A. Dorgan, the wonderful : 


Hearst cartoonist who signed 


himself ““Tad.” For years in 


his syndicated cartoons he 
drew sausages: that. growled, 
woofed, bark A even ex- 
changed dialo; 


ence foods, frozen dinners, 
freeze-dried products, 
it’s difficult for us to realize 
that our pieneer ancestors 
even had to make their own 
vinegar. For every 10 gallons 
i of rain water, the. pioneer 
would take one gallon bf whis- 
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ee 


made thei o fe 

hit in Chi 
| Midway a um 
bian Expo 5 A te they 


ro eda against Sousas 
Band and the hoochy-coochy ' 
vibrations of Little Egypt un- | 
der the name of “red-hots.” | 

would bellow: | 


In these ik “ef conveni- 


etc., 


ky. one gallon of common mo- 


I 
\ 


3. 


a” e 


Sarah “Aunt Sallie” Piere 
St. Patrick's Day, 1851, % 


stated that “The alley wh. 
Harding Avenue at the tir 


for the reason that the Mexic 


brought there for sale or: 


ning north and south be 
streets. ‘ 3 
In the early days it c 


one small window, and aba 
the floors were rotted away, 


could be thrust througk 
were a perfect examp 
Miss Rhoda Welding 


gains be struck by graspit a, 
underworld in this small but noted. 


In a: oldest tenant of 
Jockey Alley was Hannah 
Porter who had lived there 15 
years, She was 70 years old 
at this time, 
and knew more 
of the tenants 
and former ten- 
ants than any- 
one else, She 
lived in a single | 
room and paid 
20dollarsa | 
year rent. Her |") 
aged husband | 
lived at the ex- i : 
treme end of DOROTHY J. 
the row of hov- CLARK 
els where he | 
enjoyed comparative luxury 
for he drew a pension and 


was one of the best foragers 


of the alley. 


Hannah never quarreled 
with her husband, but she 
said they had nothing in com- 


mon. She didn’t get a penny 


of his pension although she 
could have demanded it. As 
the “Queen” of Jockey Alley, 
she was always the cleanest 
and among the best stocked. 


2 


3 


j 


AA 
wy 


oe said? 


one tity 
as beer an 


“Jockey Alley 
eye-sore and a disgrace to the 


Part ) city for a number of years.” 
d At that time it was, located 


sisted of a long row of half-decayed sheds, each with 

red door leading into the alley. The roofs leaked, 

he walls were warped until in many places the hand 

ety beaten ae jese hovels 
ey 


‚een the weat 


$ 


SHE ot Filth 
i The prevailing odor (or at 
least one of them) was th 
odor of boiling clot 


One tenant P: 
qua: e. 


woman, a Tag-picke 
city, was living in 
stables and had come down 
with smallpox. l 
In the stable there were six 
stalls, each being used as a 
home for one or more persons. 
The Board of Health wanted 
* burn the building as it was 
impossible to effectively fum- 
igate it in ite Athy condition, 
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james Pierce) who was born on 
| littiéknown ¡section of this city. She 
‘the north of my house (she lived at 200 
view) was formerly called “Jockey Alley, 
Texas mustangs, and old nags used to be 


ciety for Organized Charity, I found some men 
od. Jockey Alley was described as an alley run- 
a First and Second streets, and Wabash and Cherry 


poverty, despair and helplessn i | 
t finding better homes for the inmate 3 and then ar 


hilarity, pathos, tragedy and unsanitary condi- 
quite a landmark. No more would sharp bar- 
runken horse traders from all parts of the 
oughfare in the worst part of the west end. 


e 


Wa o | 
streets; south of the jai d | 
% | was not really an alley as we | 
i think of them today. ve 

j In an 1882 newspaper "4 
found mention of another 


"y 
location of which there is very 
little record. Mary Farmer 
spoke of “Happy. Alley” as! 
being located between Swan | 
and Oak streets. Does anyone | 
know of this location and how ` 
it got its name? 
In checking more on Jockey 
Alley 1 looked up the 
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estranged Porters, and found 
‘Hannah Porter listed as liv- 
‚ing in a house at the rear 
of 109 Cherry street in 1906 
Terre Haute City Directory. 
Her husband James W. Porter 
_was also listed as residing in 
a house at the rear of 109 
Cherry street. If these two 
were inmates of Jockey Alley 
in 1906 this would establish 
it location better than the 


vague recollections of some of 
our senior citizens. 

Another little known lo- 

cation in 1906 was Pearl 

street which ran from Ohio 

et south to Oak, between 

rs . At 


Farm 


Riverside Popular 


Another pop y d 
location in 1906 ide 


Park at the wi t end of the 
new $ river bridge. Ac- 
cording to their advertisement 


the “Summer and Winter 
; Garden for Ladies and Gentle: 


x ~ 


| 
| 
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brick fa 820s, and shortly aft 
prsified by residences 


wooden c 


1909 the 1 
finer | and 


ere made i Ihe quantities 
Vigo Clay Co. was’established 

, fireproofing, etc.; the C. M. Miller 

4 for making vitrified brick; the Na- 

& in 1902; the Terre Haute Brick & 

* 

s made progress possible in brick BAR | 

much more work than the old hand meth- | 

anual pe was lightened and the condi- 


Bes Denelited: er, H 

of Cin.) eee ts Mi 
7 more 
ay s work 


The molds h {XM bricks, I 
three lengthwise e by side. | 
a Ra ee ae $ 
mold from sand box to table E i 

and cutting date his walk plant unt his den eee | 
- with both. pro the shape | ES 
of an: row it 


i 2 
= He 


conds. 
cele- 
ate ur two | wart 
eng molders i a 
y we pe HE I Eh. 
e to sunset. Bets ran Mg Ná 
Ake Fils 
n 


| and put them under 
Teady to set, and 

d drive the oxen | 
A the clay in 


rs in 


iR 
A 
co 
eo 
3,8 
3 
5 
a 


in all five men 
so the ed of 


“time Sior. molding 


: sunset, one of the 

‘Gad molded _ 25,000 

other 24,700." 

incredible but an eq 
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z IB. 
ury ago Lucius H. Si 


Er a Ey o. 
EXPRESS: “ r paper of the 26 
“Henry edford d n't erect the 


denter informs the JOURNAL.” To 
“It may not be thought a matter o; 
not, erect the first tavern in Terre H 
intimately associated with my 


zen log cabins of fifty-thr ee 
commercial and manuf 
interest its inhabita 


okins, I arrived at Vi 
Lawrence county, Ne 


A 


erre : aute. E 
ennes 1 met and 
formed a slight acquaintance 
x z with John Britton, who’ had 
ie a ' bedhat Terre Haute“and was 
* making his temporary home 
a at the house of 
David Barnes—* 
small log cabin 
_ situated on sec- 
tion 16, on the 
edge of the | 
prairie, not far 
from the pres- 
ent cemetery. 
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no 


avern 


Y pu å 
‘the: Editor of the 
€ ine item: 
ees an old resi- 
“Who did?” 

‘as to who did, or did 


> E aute and dd history 
hear either alluded to 


en 
ar to 


a can never 
he liveliest interest — and ie at me rojls # and the little village 


 hasdeveloped:into the pro- 


ity — nothing connected with 
ally those few, like myself, who 
who furnished the JOURNAL's 
from his own personal experi- 

ents connected with my own ad- 
e, some connection with the ques- 


ompany with John W. Osborn, the father- 
nnes, after a journey of nearly two 
Si York. Osborn, being a printer, readily 
loyment in Elihu Stout’s printing office in Vincennes; but, after 
aree weeks vainly seeking for something to do, I determined to seek my 
er up the Wabash Valley, and set out on foot for the newly laid out 


Fi: s - 

I fount my new friend Brit- 
ton as I expected, and was 
kindiy and hospitably re- 
ceived by him and the family, 
but as the cabin was small 
and 1 found the family were 
not in a condition to receive 
and additional ed. I de- 
termined to make my stay 
as ıbrief as possible. I had 
introductory letters from Vin- 
cennes to Major Chunn and 
his officers at Fort Harrison, 
and to Major Markle at Otter 
Creek, which, I determined 
to lose no time in delivering 
The second day after my 
‚ arrival I visited the Fort and 
found the officers. in their 


qua Nothing could | ex- ` 
ceed indness and hos- 
`  pitalit ‘which they re- ~ 
| ceived . The Max in- 


sisted upon my maki my 
home at the Fort until I found 
some kind of employment. 
ituated as I was, I most 
ally his hos- 
and removed my 
aggage to the Fort. 
ia day or two I set out 
in the early summer morn- 
ing, to cross the prairie to 
iver my letters to Major 
Markle. I missed the track 
and went to Otter Creek 
> bridge. I conscious of 
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ness from. the hand. | 
_ more Bo, wanm - 


cute: ants Sturges and 


rgeon Clark and 
able, 


iS | patriotic 
the as eu the 


couni ; rere dispatched in 
i an A ‚on horseback, 


‘and some on H Cree k, 
and when En 


to bring in the ladies. Some 
few families had settled on 
the east side of the Prairie 


I com- 
uage of 
“danced all 


night, till bre day light, and 
went home v 


e girls in| 
the morning 


t Socius | 
H. Scott.” are a 
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By DOROTHy J. CLARK 


Nearly a cenutry-ago-the Terre-Haute Daily Express carried an unusual story 
entitled antip ar Who Are our Heavyweights and Who Are Not.” 
According to he -editor, “the biggest man in town is Col. T. B. Snapp, of 
the 9th St. planing mill. „He is 6 feet high, well proportioned and weighs 264 
ounds. He was born in Vincennes in 1828, but has been a citizen of Terre Haute 
most of his life.” 
~ In,contrast to.Col. Snapp, the editor reported that “the smallest man in the 
city is Wesley Weathers, of Wright’s photograph gallery. He is 3 feet and 7 inches 
high, weighs 74 pounds, and is 35 years of age. He was born in Marshall, Il., 
and has spent a part of his life at Evansville, where he was in the same business. 
His smallness of stature is a matter of some wonder to strangers, who stare at 
him rudely on the streets.” f A 
It seems Mr. Weathers grew very little until he was 14 years of age, and was 
™ an object of great wonder'to his neighb ors. 

The Express editor ex- 
plained his choice of Col. 
Snapp as the heaviest man in 
the city because he resided 
within its 


> l- sion. eral men were 
corporate erly, Col. Hudson, Col. Dowl- cussion Severa 


nis 
ing, Hon. B. W. Hanna. Wm. seen going to the depot or feed 


0 “Mr. McQuilke 
tren 


very unusual str 


boundary. But 
if a man who 
spent most of 
his time in 
town, though 
his home was 
outside the 
city, could be 
considered in 
the competi- 
tion, Col. 
Snapp would 
have been 


ii 
N, 
DOROTHY J. 

CLARK 


second best. 


“That man is Major Wm. 
township where he owns a 
McQuilken, of Sugar Creek 
large farm. Mr. McQuilken i 
five feet and eleven incha 


years ago there 
could stand 
with him, 
though 
it is said of 
stand wi 
pockets and 
sweep with oni 
the legs from 
man and whirl F 

“With his jolly r ; 
and low hat most persons do 
not suppose that he is so tall; 
but really he lacks only an 
inch of being, like ‘My Massa’ 
in the jubilee song, ‘six feet 
one way, three feet ’tother an’ 
he way three hundred poun’.” 

There were other large men 
in Terre Haute in 1875. The 
banker, Hon. Patrick Shan- 
non, and Frank Miller, of Rob- 
inson’s notion store, weighed 
nearly as much as Snapp and 
McQuilken. 

Two Hundred Pounds 

Other- 200 “pounders - listed 

were: Col. Buntin, Col. Cook- 


Tuell, Wm. Mack, Hon. D. 
Voorhees, ‘Wm Ball, Geo. W. 
Leek, John Matlock, Wm. 
Hawkins, J.S. sonia. Sheriff 
Carico, Ben an, Herman 
Imbery, Chris Reichart, A. L. 
Crawford, RS: Cox, Richard 
Houseman, W. S. Clift, Wm. 
Barrick, Dr. Thompson, Dr. 
Read, W. R. Hunter, P. Leon- 
ard, W. Naylor, C H. Ro 
man, L. Seeburger and Jerr 
Voris. ‘ 


The editor suggested that — 


readers who knew of other two 
hundred pounders should- so 
notify him. There was an im- 
mediate reaction to the EX- 


> 
u 


PR story. The article 
fe d much gossip and dis- 
¿SE a s £ 


W.A store to get weighed and there 


seemed to be much quarreling 
as to who weighed how much. 
Word came in to, the news- 
paper that a Mr. Beauchamp 
of Sugar Creek township 
‘weighed. 343 pounds. His wife 
weighed 277, and their 12- 
year-old son tipped the scales 
y 40 


iR few days later the Ex- 


ess reported that Mr. Shan- 
non, a Terre Haute citizen, 
stepped on the scales, weighed 
in at 275, and was therefore 
proclaimed the heaviest resi- 
resident of this city, out- 
weighing Col. Snapp by eleven 
pounds. é 
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lamps no longer flicker, pas 


fields around the city now a 
The newspapers me 


‘part in the Spanish-American 
wi: Lackawanna & Western 
an 


Co. Fa 


le car no longer cree 
nificent Normal school has replaced old Benny H 
humming factorie 
of portraits of me 
sent out into the world, prominent persons and Cele 
proud of. Foremost in the business 
of the Union Pacific railroad. Admiral Coghlan 
an War; B. O. Caldwell, 


j Eur 


"Boys Reunion Huge 
Í Attraction _ 


Fan 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK, i 
r several weeks before the Old Boys Reunion was to take place during 
Vigo County Fair Week, ‘the newspapers were filled with advance publicity. The 
Commercial Club listed the changes the returning visitors would see — the old gas, 
along the street, the mag- 
'. seminary, and the open 
vely homes. 
nd women Terre Haute had 
ies the city was very 
Burt, former president, 
VY, who took a prominent 
ce-president of the Dela- 
railroad; Congressman Joseph D. Graff of Illinois; 


mn 


nd 


world was H 


a 


y MS Newsrearu:es-—.— 


e 
ES 


Joseph G. Cannon of Danville, speaker of the national house of representa- 


tives, who once studied law here. 
se whosattended Congregational church remembered their former pastor, 
Hott. Dr. Abbott became editor of “The Outlook” of 


R T 


Lyman B. Ab 


and was one of the most famous divines in the @ountry. 


‚ Terre Haute turned out 
many newspaper men who 
` have, gained reputations, 
among the 


Coe 


7 


n paper © 
1904; Mique 
_ O’Brien of the 
“New York 
Telegraph;” C. | 
C. Carlton of 
the “New York 
Herald;” and 
others. - 
In 1904 ‘the ' 
following ormer- Terre- + 
Hauteans were expected to re-  \ 
turn here-for the Old Boys 
Reunion: Henry Sv Deming, 
former cashier of the First 
National Bank, and living in 
Cc ‘nia; Joseph G. Shryer, 
$ stmaster of Bloomfield; 
Richard W. Thompson Jr., 
«© son of the late Col. Thomp- 
son who was | secretary of the 
Navy, was division superin- 
tendent of the Texas & Pa- 
ci dd living in 
y S. AP 
Will J M.organ left here in 
for Chica nd entered 


e coal busines C. Bun- 
tin Jr. was livi Buenos 
Aires; T. J. Gl k was 


Ss. 
7 
aze 
in St. Louis, and Edward 
Blake in Wallsend, Ky. 
The Hon. John F. Risley of 
New York City, who served 
‘as United States minister to 
Denmark from 1893 until 1898, 
receiving his appointment un- 
Cleveland, was formerly. 
Terre Hautean and began 
‘practice of law here. He 


se 


o ts tbe nom 


was related to Senator Voor- ie A | 
hees 7 ES TA TY 


At? 


Not óñly the Old Boys had 
gained. , but many wom- 
en who were reared in Terre 


being Alice Fischer, one of 


the foremost actresses on the © 
' American stage. Mrs. Sar 
| Barr Cole resi 


| in Minne- 
sota, Mrs. Anna L. Gould, 
daughter of the former may- 
or Albert Lange, lived in Chi- 


| cago in 1904. 


In an editorial the readers. 


` were told of the “great fac- 


tories here because of the 
unlimited coal supply at ours 
very door. This means cheap. 


fuel, plentiful for gaglevations , 


to come, within a few miles 
of the city ready to shovel on 
quick notice from the mine 
into the furnace.” : f 
_ Readers were told of the 
fine ‘transportation facilities 
bere, connecting us with dli- 
reci railroad lines to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Cleveland and Indianap- 


grandfathers | ockville.” 
In_.1904 re; were told 

that the I ty of any 

consequence is 75 miles away. 


extent, feed the mining com- 
munities, supply the farm 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 6. 
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\ Dorothy Clark. 


Haute became prominent be- 
fore the public, among them : 


Continued From Page 4, 


| lands. In turn we must have 
| the miner’s coal for our fac- 


tories and the farmer’s pro- 
dure for our toiler's tables.” 
Another point the editor 
tried to make was the fact 
that this is a healthy com- 
munity. “Our water supply 
i cannot be surpassed for qual- 
ity and we,have water in such 
quantity as to make the city 


desirable for factories. The | 
hum of the factory mingles | 


with the melody of the school ; 
bell.” | 


Our educational advantages, i 
our opera house which showed i 
the greatest histrionic artists : 
of the day each season, and | 
our remarkably cosmopolitan. || 


‚society for a city of 60,000. | 


Certainly some of the Old | 
Boys had interesting mem- § 
ories of their boyhoods here. | 
Edward Blake remembered | 
the chills and fever prevalent 
in this area when he was a 
boy. He was cured with nine 


big pills about the size of a 


' large pea., One of these coh- 
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web pills was taken two hours 
before the time the expected 
chill should take place, one : 
pill was taken two days later 


or the day the chill was ex- 
pected to return, then after a 


' week had passed the taking 


of three more, then in two 
weeks the same, and after this 
Mr. Blake had never had a 
chill since. 

A modern day tape record- 
er could have preserved much 
local history during those 
August davs of 1904 when the 
Old Boys held their Reunion. 


` 
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Gives Pictures of Valley > 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK ` a. "m 

A Pennsylvania Railroad book loaned to me by Mark Majors, bridge inspec- 
‘or for Penn-Central Railroad, was read with much interest. This compendium: 
Y joint arrangements on the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh was written 
n September, 1904, by J. C. Culmer and S. W. Mansfield. W. W. Mansfield was 
she superintendent at that tme. gr 

Beginning at Spencer, Ind., in 1904, an incorporated town of 2,500, the 


the artesian well in the courthouse yard and the sewer on Wa 
sewage and flushing purposes and for the maintenance of two drinking fountains 


book tells how the town granted permission to the ewer on Washington to tap | 


ington St. for . 


at the passenger station. This station was constructed in 1889; frame, 17x49 ft.; + 


slate roof. The freight station was constructed in 1869; frame, 20x89; the store 
house was constructed in 1884; frame, 18x31; the master carpenter’s store house, 
1884; frame, 18x33; the old roundhouse in1868, frame, 50x60, and the water 
tank in 1879, 14x20. 

_ In 1886 permission was granted to locate the passenger station on the pub- 
lic square, and required sign posts placed at corporation lines. Industries listed 
were: Spencer Milling Co., Spencer Brick & Tile Co., Baynes Saw Mill, Spencer 
Co-Op Bottle Co., Beem Mfg. Co. (formerly site of Ellis Bros. Mill), and Spencer 
Stone Quarry. 

Freedom, Ind., population 500 in 1904, formerly had a water tank. The wa- 
ter collected in reservoirs and descended by gravity to the water tank on the rail- 
road right-of-way. This was discontinued in 1880. Samuel Norris, W. H. H. As- 
bury, William B. Ferguson and R. B. Landrum were involved in the release of 
the right-of-way for the water conduit. The passenger and freight station was 
constructed in 1870; frame, 24x60. % 

At Farmers, Ind., popula- al 
tion 50, an old box car body ..* 
was used as the freight house. 
Haxton’s stock pens and a, 
mail crane 
campleted the 
railroad ar- 
y an gements 
there. 


At SWAT CI, population 
750, the frame 22x68 passen- 
ger ‚and freight. station was, 

| constructed in 1868. N 
At Lyons, Indiana, popula- 
tion 900, the 16x48 passenger 
and freight station was built 


At Worth- : 
in ton, opu- in 1873. 
! E io n 2.200 Bushrod, population 25. sup: 
then, the Indi- ported a number of railroad” 
anapolis & buildings. The station was 


built in 1903: sand house, 1901; 
ice house, 1902; coal.wharti, — 
1884; coal storage wharf, — 
1897; engine man’s supply 
house, 1903; and the freight 


Vincennes Di- 
vision con- 
nected with 
the Evans- 
ville & Indi- 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


anapolis Railroad from Evans» house was an old, Ox car 
ville to Terre Haute. body. At the J. Hadley 
z 2 Boarding House. als were 


not to exceed 25 cents and 
there was no charge for lodg- 
ing. 

There was no town at Bee 
Hunter where Southern Indi- 
ana Sailroad from Westport | 
‚to Terre Haute crossed the 
Indianapolis & Vincennes Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
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station in 1868, and the water 
TERRE HAUTE, ISDIAMÁ bank and pump house in 1879, 
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Dorothy Clark. 
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a 
Dugger, population 1,400, was : 
not ‘incorporated. i 
Vincennes, population | 
14,000, was the western term- | 


t inus of the I. € V: Railroad. 4 


The Union Station building 
was owned by L. L. and Edw. ; 
Watson. It was used both as 
Hotel and Union Passenger 
Station. The B. € 0.5.W. Rail- 
road (formerly the 0. & M.> 
and the E. € TH. Railroad | 
and the CC.C. & Sti L. ({or-/ 
merly the Cairo 4 Vincennes | 
Railroad) also used. this sta- | 


tion, constructed in 1860 of 
brick 24x60 with a tin roof. 
The freight house was built 
in 1869; the engine house in 
1870 (this brick uceture» 
burned in 901 „u | 
‘Industries | in cn nes 
were Kixmi Brick Yard, 
Hartman Co, Marion 
Hard Wood Lumber co. Star 


Shovel & Range Co.. Chris- 
tian Hoffman, Teland Gos! Co., 
and the G. R. Thurgood Ele- 
vator. - Coe 

The incorporated’ town of 
Bicknell population 1,300, | 
boasted of the Chas, A. Phil- | 
lippi Elevator. The passenger | 
and freight — station, | frame, | 
18x30, was first constructed in 
1868 at Centertown'and moved | 
to Bicknell in 1898 

The Greene County Coal 
Branch cf the Penn. Railroad 
left the north side of the main | 


extended 


to Dugger under | 
agreement with Dugger & 


Neal Cual Co. There was no 
passenger service and nos 
scheduled trains. All the coal 
was weighed, and billed at 


u * i 
f ng Information 


This ‘railroad book con- 
tained. much information 
about the coal mines in the 
area. The Linn Mine was lo- 
cated east of Bicknell Station 
on the west side of the main | 
Penn. Railroad tracks. Op- 
erated by the Linn Coal Co., | 
the No. 5 vein under 10 acres 
plus 110 acres of coal rights, 
was directed by B. P. Barnes, 
president; A. L. Brocksmith, 
sec’y.-treasurer. y 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Number Three In the Indian 
Tribal Series of Coin-Medals 
and Books has just been an- 
nounced. Delivery will begin 
September Ist. 


Of interest to coin collectors 
and students of Indian lore is the 
issue of the silver coin-medals 
and books of history of the dif- 
ferent Indian tribes in the 
United. States. Already sell-outs 
are the medals depicting the 
Havasupai and Hopi Indians. 

A pure silver (.999-1000 fine- 
ness) proof coin-medal com- 
memorating the Centennial of 
the Fort Apache Indian Reser- 
vation has been struck by the 
Franklin Mint for the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe. Pro- 
duced in limited quantity, only 
15,000, and numbered (stamped 
on the edge of the medal and 
imprinted on the first page of 


the book) these sets rapidly be- | 
come collector’s treasures. 


Edited by the Tribal Council 
before going to print, the 112- 


pase books are written by the 
ibal Historian and leading 
ithropologists. The medal and 


with their distinctive postmark. 


= 3 ox sets sell for $15. A per- 
men centage of the sales is given to 
ER the Tribe to further their wel- 
52 fare and education. For «an ad- 
da ditional one dollar the book will 

be persoanally autographed by 
9-0 the Tribal Chief and mailed 
Le E from Fort Apache, Arizona, 


a } 
pA [i 
i a One one side the Apache | 
E] medal depicts an Apache war- | 
E ` rior on horseback. A Spirit |} 
5 Dancer “Besh-cli-Kyii” mean- | ha 
| 


< ing “precioug metal” is struck Ñ 

E on the reverse side of the coin. | \' 

¿e The dates 1871 to 1971 commem- 4 
orating the one hundred years A 


of the founding of the reserva- 


coin. 

On the 7th of April, 1873 the 
last of the Apache Indian bands 
in central Arizona surrendered 4 


tion are also inscribed—onthe A A 
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pache Inaians| 


i 
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to General George Crook. Old 
Cah-linua was defiant, but real- 
istic. He faced the general and 


said, “You see, we're nearly 
dead from want of food and ex- 
posure — the copper cartridge 
has done the business for us. 
I am glad of the opportunity to 
surrender, but I do it not he- 
cause I love you, but because 
I am afraid of General.” 

The Fort Apache Indian 
reservation is now the largest 
privately owned recreation area 
in the West covering 2,601 
square miles and containing 300 
miles of streams and 26 major 
lakes. 

In this country the traditional 
foods of the Apaches grow in 
abundance . . . wild berries; 
walnuts; acorns to grind into 
fine flour and stew with meats; 
pinion nuts; juniper berries for 
broth. In the little farms grow 
pinto beans, pumpkin, melons 
and corn... corn to roast on 
the coals, to parch, to stew with 
meat and beans, to make into 
hominy and such and tortillas 
and sweet cakes . corn to 
make a wild fefmented drink 
called “tulapai.” 

The old traditions are. strong. 
Some families still live in 
“wickiups.” To a few Apaches, 


. 


[er — 


— 


no compromise: with the mod-¡tary force was directed to me 
ern world is acceptable. How-|pacification of. the Apaches. 
ever, most of the people now| From 1862 to 1871 the United 


o — e a 


live ig settlements where the 
men have jobs, the children go 
to school, the women shop in 
modern markets. The White 
Mountain Apaches were the only 


Stales spent about $38,600,000 to 
kill fewer than 100 Apaches 
(old men, women and children 
included) while losing over 1,000 
troops and civilians. 


group which was never dis- an 
lodged from their homeland. |; Over eto, Span- 
During World War II and the ar rend ATE 
ds ae ae a mericans called the Apache 
Hone at War many Apache men| murderous and miserable, bru- 
left the reservation to serve inlial and blood-thirsty, impracti- 
the Armed Forees. They came : SR mp 
BE wiihtelieas and the cal but deceitful, cunning, cow- 
people began to realize they suda cruel, "savage and treach- 
could adopt part of the white The. word “A $ N 
A j y pache” struck 
en world and still beigerror in the harts of genera- 
opacne : tions of white frontiersmen in 
‚Born fighters, guerilla war-|the Southwest. They defended! 
ay = the pore oes their land longer tag yy other 
in the art of concealment, Apa-| native people in the world. 
ches possess the ability to travel It is estimated that there are 
(running) over 100 miles in 24| between cight and ten million 
poe S a he same time|coin collertors in ie 
eaving signs ior their own pco- States. The number o: ese 
ple which pursuers could nol| Indian Tribal Series coin-medals 
read or even nolice. An Apache) being struck is only enough to! 
could go without water forlaccommodate one out of every | 
periods up to 72 hours, in a hot,[500 collectors. Those wishing 10| 
arid region, by placing a pebble|order them should write to: In- 
under his tongue. dian Tribal Series, 401 East In- 
At one time over 25 per cent|dian School Road, Phoenix, Ari- 
of the total United States mili- zona 85012. 
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€ oddington Family Among 
Early Community Serien 


urn nen ey ses 


By DOROTHY J. A 


Many early pióneér families came to Terre Haute and the A O viein- 
ity for a period of years and then moved on to other communities. When this 
happened, very often their accomplishments and contributions to our community 
were either forgotten or lost to written history. Just such a family was the 
Coddington family, whose descendant, W. Wendell Fye, of Mt. Carmel, Il., was 
kind enough to give me photostatic copies of his family history. 

The Coddington family goes back to Archibald Coddington (1756-1822), a 
private in the New York Militia during the Revolutionary War, and his wife, Mary 
Coon. The youngest of their family of 12 children, Isaac Vantyle Coddington was 
born in Somerset County, New Jersey, in 1803. Bis parents were the earliest 
settlers of that county. 

Isaac V. Coddington became a blacksmith and skilled iron worker. After 
the death of his parents he married Phoebe Ruckman in 1824, and with his grow- 
ing family moved to a farm near Terre Haute in 1832 and into town two es 
later, where he remained until 1845. 

The move from Union Village, near Valley Forge in New Jersey, to Terre 
Haute, Ind., was a major undertaking in 1832. At that time, when railroads were 
unknowg, it was a long and tedious journey in wagons, occupying six weeks in 
going across the wild country. 


When Asbury Chapel was 
erected. Isaac V. Coddington 
was one of the building com- 
mittee. His responsibility was 
to provide the 
elements for 
Sacrament. of 
the Lord’s 
Supper. Many 
Pioneer set- 
tlers here re- 
membered — 
seeing him on 
the morning 
of communion - 
Sabbath on 
his way to "i 
church with R 
the bread and ae 
wine. 

All that remains of Asbury 
Chapel today is the stone witn 
the name carved on it which 
was taken from the Fourth 
and Poplar site to the new 
church at Seventh and Poplar. 
Now that Methodist Temple 
is no more, the stone was 
again taken from the razed 
church. It was planned to give 
it to the Vigo County Histori- 
cal Society’s Museum for safe 
keeping, but the old stone dis- 
integrated into small frag- 
ments. 


Mr. Fye's grandfather, Ste- 
phen R. Coddington. was born 
in Union Village, New Jersey, 
in 1829, and came with his 
parents to Indiana when only 
three years old. Stephen made 
the best use of such educa- 
tional opportunities as came 
to young men of that day here 


‘in Terre Haute, and by close 


reading and observation he 
became a man well qualified 
for life and business. 

On Feb. 5, 1855, he married 
Miss. Louisa J. Hinkie at Car- 
lisle, ind. She was born in 
Sullivan, County, the daugh- 


Rev, Nathan Hinkle, 
N list - Episcopal minis- 
t e young couple lived on 


a farm near Linton, Ind., and 
oe to raise a family 
of 10 children. 

In May, 1865, the Codding- 
tons left Terre Haute and 
went to "Mattoon, Hi. Stephen 
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Women of Ft. Harrison y 


THU Tnb -Start Thi. 


Were Diäheer Heroines 


i By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Those persons who remember their history can visualize a log fort. on a hill 
overlooking the Wabash River whenever old Fort Harrison is mentioned. Then 
comes the mental picture of the brave men who stood guard*and defended the 
fort against the Indian attack on the night of Sept. 4, 1812. 

Those gifted with imagination (both technicolor and with sound) can almost 
see the Indians stealthily creeping up on the fort for the attack, can believe the 
terror of the women and children, and sympathize with the ailing soldiers afraid 
for their scalps but doing their best to defend the fort against superior numbers. 

Captain Zachary Taylor, then only 28 years old, was commanding the small 
garrison of the fort at that time. He was recovering from an attack of malaria, as 
were most of the settlers that year. In his report to General William Henry Harri- 
son at Vincennes, he told of this illness, the difficulty of getting his orders exe- 
cuted. and “Sir, what from the raging fire, the yelling and howling of several hun- 
dred Indians, the cries of nine women and children (soldiers’ and citizens’ wives, 
who had taken shelter in the fort) I can assure you that my feelings were very un- 
pleasant, and indeed there were not more than ten or twelve men able to do a 
great deal... 

Nine women and children! All the o fficial recognition they ever received! Do 
you suppose for a minute those nine women and children were huddled into 
some dark corner and told to keep still? Well, perhaps they were, but they didn’t 
as it was learned in later years. How mu ch easier the historian's task would be to- 
day if Captain Taylor hat-only named those nine women and in some way identi- 
fied those children. s} 

Later, as fantilies settled in 
the community and took up 


the work of Iıving without fear 
of Indian at-* 


tack, became 
neighbors and 
exchanged 
memories of 
those terrible 
days, the re- 
ports of the 
people involved 
— sodiers, citi- 
zens, women 
and children — 
hecame com- 
mon knowl- 
.edse. From 
family traditions we have 
been able to identify these 
nine women and children who 
were in the fort. The children 
were sorted into boys and girls 
and even their number. 

At the time of the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the "attack 
on Fort Harrison in 1912. an 
attempt was made -ta learn 
the identity of all people in 
the fort for. there was no of- 
ficial list even of the mon of 

_ the garrison, ‘ 


Dorothy Clark 
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It was learned that Mrs. 
Joseph Dickson and her chil- 
dren weye there. Then there 
was Mrs.’ Jonathan Graham, 


but no mention of any chil- 


ren. Mrs. Julia Lafferty Lam- 
bert, wife of Issac Lambert, 
was there. Mrs. Jane Briggs, 
wife of John Briggs, and their 
daughter, Mary, were there. 
Mrs. Issac Andrson and hi 
daughter, Matilda, we 
there. Mrs. Peter Mallory 
her children were there. Mary 
and Roscph Dickson, young 
children of John Dickson, 
were there in the charge of 
their aunt Julia Lambert. And 
finally, John Clinton Bradford, 
finally, John Clinton Brad- 
ford, a baby about a year old 
was there. 

At the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, the Honorable Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, former 
Vice-President of the United 
States, made the principal ad- 
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dress. He mentioned the nine 

women and children, saying: 
| “ond if should not be forgot- 

ten that these women, to the 
extend of their capacity, ren- 

dered effective service in the 
'cominon defense,” and he 
went on to relate the story of 
‚ Julia Lambert. 


Her maiden name was Julia 


of Issac Lambert. They had 
been married in 1811 before 
coming to the Wabash Valley 
and taking shelter at Fort 
Harrison because of the Indi- 
an troubles in the vicmity. 
When the fire in the fort 
was the fiercest and the wa- 
ter in the well seemed almost 
exhausted, it was Julia. young 
wife of Issac Lambert, who 
asked to be lowred into the 
well so that she might. fill the 
buckets by dipping the water 
with a gourd dipper. 
Elizabeth Lambert Dickson, 
wife of John Dickson, was a 
sister of Isaac Lambert, hus- 
band of Julia, Elizabeth and 
John Dickson were not at the 


Lafferty, and she was the wife | Fort at the time of the attack. 


They had gone on a business 
trip to Vincennes, leaving 
their children, Mary and Jo- 


seph Dickson, in the care of | 


their aunt, Julia Lambert. St 
is from this Dickson family 
that the local Royse family is 
descended rather than from 
Julia Lambert as is so often 
stated. 


Then there was Mrs. Joseph 
Dickson and her five daugh- 
ters — Margaret, Elizabeth, 
Nancy, Mary and Hannah — 
in the fort. Her husband and 
son were killed by the Indians 
as they were returning to the 
fort after a day's work in a 
nearby field. 


Through all the stress and 


strife and Hinodehed at Fort 
Harrison. romance survived 
and within the stronghold in 
1813 Margaret Dickson be- 
came the wife of Stephen 
Nandy. In time the other 
Dickson girls were married, 
but perhaps not in the fort. 
From this family are descend- 
ed many of today’s citizens of 
Terre Haute. 

Isaac Anderson, whose wife 
and daughter, Matilda, were 
mentioned above, belonged to 
the army and carried mail 
belween Fort Knox (where, 
Matilda had been born) and 
St. Louis. Later he became at- 
tached to General Harrison's 
army. When Matilda was 


eisht years old, he bronght 


his wife end daughter to Fort 
| Harrisoh. . 


The story is told that it was 


Matilda Anderson who later ! 


' came to know the Indian who 
claimed he set fire to the 
block house by filling a large 
kettle with bark, soaking it 
in bear grease, then putting 
it into a hole under the corner 
of the block house ‘and setting 
fire to it. Matilda in time mar- 
ried William ‘Taylor. Their 
Alaugher Caroline Taylor 
“married Isaac Ball, this city's 
first undertaker, 


Next week I'll continue the 


story of the women and chil- | 


dren at Fort Harrison. 


Sterling Silver Guild mann 


bers estimate that the bri 


market accounts for 70 per ida 


of their sterling flatware sales. 
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Women and Children Were 
Part of Harrison Battle 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK IR ll 


Last weck’s column began the story of the nine women and assorted chil- 
dren who were in old Fort Harrison at the time of the Indian attack on Septem- 
ber 4, 1812—-159 years ago this month. 

Mrs. Peter Mallory and her three sons, Marvin, Calvin and Thomas, were in 
the fort that awful night. Her husband, Peter Mallory, had been in the Wabash 
Valley as early as 1810 and was a scout for General Harrison. When the Indian 
siege had spent itself and Captain Taylor had prepared his report for General 
Harrison, it was Peter Mallory and another man who were dispatched to carry 
the report through to Vincennes. 

One report says that Mrs. Briggs and daughter Mary were at the fort. Now 
there were five other Briggs children at that time, the oldest of whom would 
have been about 17 years of age and the youngest, an infant of about one year. 
Where were they at the time of the attack? 

It is known that John Briggs, husband and father, had settled on land in 
the southeast section of Otter Creek, built a cabin and about that time, had gone 
to Vincennes to get the rest of the household goods and other needed equip- 
ment. It is possible and probable that the two older children, being boys, had 
| made the trip to Vincennes with their father. But Mary Briggs had an older sister 

Fanny who must have been in the fort with her mother and sister, But his- 
tory records onlv that Mary Briggs and another girl of about the same age 
helped to mold bullets for the soldiers while the baftle was going on. 
f Mary Briggs grew up and married George Wright of Vermillion County. 
ES The other children grew up and married and the descendants of John and Jane 
| (Douglas) Briggs are many.’ f 
` Then there is the one-vear- 
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ald baby, John Clinton Brad- 
ford, unaccounted for. His 
father was Dr. Thomas Brad- 
ford, an Army surgeon under 
General Harrison. It is possi- 
. ble that the mother of the 
child had diced ' 
and the baby 
had been teft 
at the fort in 
in the care 
of relatives 
„or friends. He 
¿ must have 
had good care, 
for he, too, 
grew up and 
married and 
had two daugh- 
ters, Jane and 
Mary. His de- 
scendants still live in Terre 
Haute. 

In’ 1887 Mrs. Hannah Bur- 
nett, ene of the oldest pioneers 
of western Indiana, passed 
away. Mer obituary stated 
that, she was the only survivor 
of those who were in Fort 
Harrison during the battle, 

and gave an account of her 


ulm 
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Dorothy Clark 


life and experiences during 


| that exciting time. 


Mrs. Burnett came from a 
family of soldiers. Her grand- 
father was a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Revolutionary War, 
and her father-was a capatin | 
at the Battle of Tippecanoe. 

Brought to Indiana when | 
quite small, she came to Fort | 
Harrison from Franklin Coun- | 
ty when the Indians grew too | 
savage there. The famous, 
battle occurred shortly after | 
their arrival here. 

The story was told of how! 
little Hannah climbed up and! 
peered out one of the ports! 
holés in the fort's wall over) 
the pate. It was a stormy 
night, and during a blinding 
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flash of lightning, she saw dis- 
tinctly a huge Indian with a 
“blab” or crescent ornament 
of silver hanging from his 
nostrils. She begged her father 
to kill him so she could get his 


w Sp Fom Pa 4, 


where her father stood at the 
port-hole and “shol with that 
unerring aim that always 
made the number less. Being 
= — but seven years old she was 
only able to grasp the gun by 
the muzzle and drag it along. 


Took Ten Men 


The gate of Fort Harrison 
was very large so as to per- | sitling 
mit a wagon to drive in and so 
u ouid get ponderous that it required fen | 
' Someone did kill-him, | men to open it. It was driven 
sure enough, and her father | full of nails. and the next | dian stepped in at the outside 
next morning, cut the metal | 
arnament from the dead In- | nah 
dian and gave it to her. 


Almost all that night small 


E 3 4 
| four sons, faur sons-in-law and ¡THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERRE H4 


two nephews, and two of each 
of the former and both of the 
latter gave‘their lives in de- 
fense of their country. 


| Nine of the women and 


seventeen children have been 
accounted for that survived 


the Battle of Fort Harrison: 
on Sept. 4, 1812. They were: 


Mrs. Joseph Dickson and her 
five daughters (daughter Mar- 


garet ‘married the next year | 


so she is counted with the 
women), Mrs. Jonathan Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Isaac Lambert, 
Mrs, John Briggs and at least 


derson and daughter, Mrs. 


Peter Mallory and three sons; 


morning alter the battle, Han- 
and her tittle cousin, 


four children, Mrs. Isaac An- ' 


that had flattened and fallen | ran off after a terrific scream. 


il, |) Hannah drazeed the Toaded 
orojliy | guns from her mother to! beside it 


away. 


the mother of Hannah Burnett , 
and Hannah, Mrs. Crist and 


‘daughter Susan, and children, 


Mary and Joseph Dickson and 
baby,, John Clinton Bradford. 


The dead Indians Jay around 
the fort in such numbers that 
all available teams, 
and sleds, etc., were required 
all day to haul them to Lone 
Hollow, a mile and a half 

A few days after the hattle 
an aunt of Mrs. Burnett's 


(there was an inside door and 
an outside door) shelling corn 
to make lye hominy. An ln- 


door that had been left open 
contrary to order, seized her 
Susan Crist, weni out and | by the hair and in an instant 
gathered a hat full of bullets ; cut off part of her scalp. He 


Mrs. Crist gathered up her 
apron holding the shelled 
corn, went to the cooking | 
room, and, though bledding 
frightfully, prepared her hom- 
iny and that evening it was 
enjoyed for supper. There was 
no time for going to bed or 
whining over the loss of her 
hair! 

All Mrs. Burnett's relatives 
were patriotic in the highest 
degree, In the War of 1812 she 
lost a brother-in-law; in the 
Black Hawk War she had 
four brothers and four hroth- 
ers-in-law, two of each never 
returned: in the War of the 
Rebellion or Civil War. she had 
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Indians Taught Explorers ` 


To Appreciate Their Food 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

The problems of eating for the early explorers of the North American con- 
tinent were complicated hy the need for getting along with the Indians. Father Mar- 
quette, the Jesuit priest responsible for exploring the northern part of the Missis- 
sippi River. was perfectly adjusted to sharing a diet of pemmican and sagamite 
with his Indian traveling companions. Pemmican is a mixture of dried meat and 
dried fruit held together with congealed fat. Sagamite is basically parched corn. 

When the supplies ran low, the Indians turned to eating eelskins and a gluey 
hlack moss or lichen called “triple de roche.” This turned Father Marquette's 
stomach for he had a Frenchman’s appreciation of fine food. 

Many times Father Marquette had difficulty with the hospitality he encoun- 
tered along the way. As the guest of an Illinois tribe, he was honored by the spe- 
cial courtesy of being fed by one of the group. Bits of broiled fish and Buffalo fat 
were put in his mouth by the dirty fingers of his savage hosts. It took all the dis- 
cipline of his order with the memories of its martyrs to enable him to carry on at 
those trying times. 

When they brought on the roast dog, freshly slaughtered for the occasion. 


even Father Marquette’s missionary zeal was unequal to the occasion. He and 


Joliet, the other Frenchman in the party, passed. 
Whenever the Illinois tribes - — 

hrought on the buffalo it would 

have been most acceptable ex- 

cept for their > 


hospitable in- 
sistence on for- 
cing the fattest 
pieces upon 
their guests. All 
the Europeans 
who tried to 
live among the 
Indians and to 
share in their 
way of life 
complained of 
the Indian pref- 
erence for fat— 
understandable in people so 
often hungry. Accounts of 17th 
century frontier life in North 
America written by French 
missionary priests mention 
this particular hardship as do 
LaSalle and Cartier. 

All the early expiorers liked 
it “folle avoine." more 
literally mad oats than wild 
literally mad otas than wild 
rice, but clearly the same 
thing as the disappearing 
delicacy of our own day. 

Explorers in South America 
were also finding strange 
customs. They found the 
Coca tree, a small tree with 
pale bright green leaves, 
somewhat resembling our 
orange tree. The leaves were 
picked three or four times 
a year and dried in the shade, 
and then packed in small 
baskets. 


Dorothy Clark 


The natives in several parts 
of Peru chew these leaves, 
particularly in the mining 
distriets, when at work in the 
mines, or traveling. Thev 
frequently take no food for 
four or five days although 
they are constantly working 
if they chew these: leaves. 

Explorers were assured by 
them that as long as they 
had a good supply of coca 
they fel. neither hunger, 


thirst. nor fatigue, and that | 


without impairing their health, 
they could remain eight on ten 
days and nights without sleep. 

They found the leaves al- 
most insipid, but when a 
small amount of lime was 
mixed with them, they had 
a very agreeable sweet 
taste. The natives put a few 
of the leaves in their mouths 
and when they became moist, 
they added a little lime to 
them, by means of a small 
stick, taking care not to touch 
the lips or the teeth. 

The natives carried with 
them a small leather pouch 
of coca leaves and a small 
calabash holding lime or ash- 
es when they had to run 
great distances delivering 
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messages or supplying fresh 
fish to the court of the Incas, 
distances of many leagues. 
They required no other pro- 
visions 

It is told that abet the 
middle of the 15th -enturv a 
poor Arab was traveling 
through Abyssinia, and find- 
ing himself weak and weary 
frem fatigue, stopped near a 
grove Being in want of fuel 
to cook his rice. he cut dewn 
a small tree that happened 
to be covered with dead 
berries. His meal being 
cnoked and eaten the traveler- 
discovered that the half- 
hurned berries were very 
fragrant. He colle’ted a num- 
ber of these, and on crush- 
ing them with a stone, he 
found their aroma was great- 
ly increased. 

Accidentally he let fall the 


. substance ja a container 


which held his scanty suppiv 
of water. The almost putrid 
water was instantly purified. 
It- was fresh, agreeable and 
a few moments afterward the 
traveler had so far recovered 
his strength as to be able to 
resume his journey. The 
Arab gathered as many hber- 
ries as he could and having 
arrived at Aden, Arabia. in- 
formed the Musti of his dis- 
covery. That worthy official 
was in inveterate opium 
smoker who had been suffer- 


- ing for years from the in- 


fluence of the poisonous drus. 
He tried 21 infusion of the 
roasted berries and was so 
delighted at the recovery of 
his own vigor that in grat- 
itude to the tree he called 
it ‘“‘cohuah” which in Arabic 
signifies ‘‘force.” 
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Indians Taught Explorers 
To Appreciate Their Food 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
_ The problems of eating for the early explorers of the North American con- 
tinent were complicated by the need for getting along with the Indians. Father Mar- 
quette, the Jesuit priest responsible for exploring the northern part of the Missis- 
sippi River. was perfectly adjusted to sharing a diet of pemmican and sagamite 
with his Indian traveling companions. Pemmican is a mixture of dried meat and 
dried fruit held together with congealed fat. Sagamite is basically parched corn. 

When the supplies ran low, the Indians turned to eating eelskins and a gluey 
hlack moss or lichen called “triple de roche.” This turned Father Marquette's 
stomach for he had a Frenchman’s appreciation of fine food. 

Many times Father Marquette had difficulty with the hospitality he encoun- 
fered along the way. As the guest of an Illinois tribe, he was honored by the spe- 
cial courtesy of being fed by one of the group. Bits of broiled fish and Buffalo fat 
were put in his mouth by the dirty fingers of his savage hosts. It took all the dis- 
cipline of his order with the memories of its martyrs to enable him to carry on at 
those trying times. 

When they brought on the roast dog, freshly slaughtered for the occasion, 


even Father Marquette’s missionary zeal was unequal to the occasion. He and 


Joliet, the other Frenchman in the party, passed. 
Whenever the Illinois tribes - — 

hrought on the buffalo it would 

have been most acceptable ex- 

cept for their 
hospitable in- 
sistence on for- 
cing the fattest 
pieces upon 
their guests. All 
the Europeans 
who tried to 
live among the 
Indians and to 
share in their 
way of life 
complained of 
the Indian pref- 
erence for fat— 
understandable in people so 
often hungry. Accounts of 17th 


The natives in several parts 
of Peru chew these leaves, 
particularly in the mining 
districts, when at work in the 
mines, or traveling. Thev 
frequently take no food for 
four or five days although 
they are constantly working 
if they chew these’ leaves. 

Explorers were assured by 
them that as long ag they 
had a good supply of coca 
they fel. neither hunger, 
thirst. nor fatigue, and that 
without impairing their health, 
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- messages or supplying fresh 


- ing for years from the 


. substance la a 


fish to the court of the Incas, 
distances of many leagues, 
They required no other pro- 
visions 

It is told that abofft the 
middle of the 15th centurv a 
poor Arab was traveling 
through Abvssinia, and find- 
ing himself weak and weary 
frcm fatigue, stopped near a 
grove Being in want of fuel 
to cook his rice. he cut dewn 
a small tree that happened 
to be covered with dead 
berries. His meal being 
cooked and eaten the traveler- 
discovered that the half- 
burned berries were very 
fragrant. He collerted a num- 
ber of these, and on crush- 
ing them with a stone, he 
found their aroma was great- 
ly increased, 

Accidentally he let fall the 


container 
which held his scanty supply 
of water. The almost putrid 
water was instantly purified. 
It was fresh, agreeable and 
a few moments afterward the 
traveler had so far recovered 
his strength as to be able to 
resume his journey. The 
Arab gathered as many her- 
ries as he could and having 
arrived at Aden, Arabia. in- 
formed the Musti of his dis- 
covery. That worthy official 
was in inveterate opium 
smoker who had been suffer- 
in- 
fluence of the poisonous drus. 
He tried 21 infusion of the 
roasted ‘erries and was sn 
delighted at the recovery of 
his own vigor that in grat- 
itude to the tree he called 
it “cohuah” which in Arabic 
signifies 'force.”” 


century frontier life in North 
America written by French 
missionary priests mention 
this particular hardship as do 
LaSalle and Cartier. 

All the early expiorers liked 
it “folle avoine.’ more 
literally mad oats than wild 
literally mad otas than wild 
rice, but clearly the same 


thing as the disappearing them, by means of a small ' 
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were also finding strange 


they could remain eight on ten 
days and nights without sleep. 

They found the leaves al- 
most insipid, but when a 
small amount of lime was 
mixed with them, they had 
a very agreeable sweet 
taste. The natives put a few 
of the leaves in their mouths 
and when they became moist, 
they added a little lime to 


The natives carried with 


customs. They found the them a small leather pouch 
Coca tree. a small tree with of coca leaves and a small 
pale bright green leaves, calabash holding lime or ash- 
somewhat resembling our es when they had to run 


orange tree. The leaves were 
picked three or four times 
a year and dried in the shade, 
and then packed in small 
baskets. 
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Tribal Coin Medal Series 
Is Featuring Hopi | Indians 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 

Number Two in the Indian 
Tribal Series of Coin-Medals and 
Books has just been announced. 
The Hopi Indian Tribe is the 
second in the exciting new 
series of officially adopted and 
sanctioned books and medals 
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that tell thesstory of each of 
America’ st prominent In- 
dian nati 

Living high windswept 
mesas that have been their 
homes since 300 years before 


of Columbus. neither 
n of the Spaniard, 
ter instrusion of. the 
moved these 


the travel 
the in 
nen the 
white : has 
people ES their beliefs- and 
religion changeable, admir- 
able, truly unique are the Hopi 
(pronounced -hoe-pee). 

The Coin-Medals have been 
struck in pure (.999 fineness) 
silver and in proof condition at 
the world - famous Franklin 
Mint. Each piece will carry its _ 
own serial number stamped on 
the edge. F S d Mi 

The obverse pictures the . 
“Corn Kachina” (Avachoya) in 
the foreground and the age-old 
pueblo of Walpi (the place of 
the gap) in the background. 
The words — “Sovereign Na- 
tion of the Hopi” are inscribed 
with the date. 1971. 

. The reverse depicts the morn- EN 
ing kachina with its Hopi name 
“Telavai.” The word Siva is the DO Ote Na 


o “piece of 
r estacion of the 
Hopi life. religion, kachinas, 


and heliefs are brought to life 
in the completely new book 
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“The Hopi People” written Dy 
Drs. Dobyns and Euler of Pres» | 
cott College, with many full 
color photographs. Each hoo 
carries the same seria] number 
as its companion coip Med ea 
Mintage (total quantity 
duced) will be limited to 16, 
copies of Books and Medals. — 
Living in 12 villages on three 
mesas and one green little, 
ley, the Hopi Indians can be 
found from. Walpi to Shipaulovi | 
(the mosquitos), Meonkopi, Ho- js 
tevilla, Kiakochomovi and on to {i 
Oraibi (the oldest village on 
this continent). Theirs is a poor 
land. Wind driven sands and the 
blistering sun are thier sum- 
mer, while snow and winds are 
their winter. Yet they have 
flourished; they have prospered 
and they are proud. 
It is the Hopi tribe’s wish that 
they may eventually handle all 
of their own affairs. separate 
from any government assist- 
ance. The only way that this 
may be accomplished will be| 
through t rthering of formal, 
education for the young tribal 
members. At the present time, 


AMERICA? S MOST ENT INDIANS, the Hopi Indian 
tribe, reside in 12 villages on three mesas ‘such as these in 
northeastern Arizona. They have been described as un- 
changeable, admirable and truly unique people. 


there are about 150 Hopi stu- n 
dents 1 arious colleges and|each year late in „August in’ East | school Road, Phoe- 
univer in the United States. |Walpi. Ariz. The lic may at- Inix, ha Tribal profits 

The is (word  means|tend, but cameras have not been from. les will he directed 


ople) are a peoplelallowed since 1915. i» 3 
}-and ceremony and| The Medal and Book will ' 

ritual. Dance patterns are hand-lavailable for distribution 
ed down from generation to zen-\June 15th. 
eration, unchanged. The ei i) numbere 
prayer for rain is expressed in| postpaid. 


their famous Snake Dance held|to: India 


sits one hate sted in 
achinas 
umbergz 
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al Series, 
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k he Terre Haute city directory published by Chas. 
ported that “our beautiful city in enjoying a boom this 


A 4 
1 84 re- 
hope our die 


ye r, and w 


| rectory will be the means of giving strangers and others a ir idea of our business, 
k manto nt sts, etc. Our estimate of the population is, in round numbers, 
31,000 and stea ily ir : My 


increasing.” 


were: 
on, trea- 


In 1884 penny postcards still cost a penny. Letters needed only a two-cent 

- postage stamp; Terre Haute had 25 churches, three hospitals—St. Anthony's, the 

City Hospital on the southeast corner of Third and cott, and the Friendly Inn on 
the Ta est corner of Fourth and Walnut streets. 


Re ‚Haute was próbably the most organized city for its size in the entire 
coun ‚1884. There were 38 miscellaneous Societies, Unions ‘and Clubs, 39 
Secret Societies, and seven newspapers and magazines to report their various ac- 
tivities and functions, , 

_ ¿Those who cared to drill and? 

| wear uniforms joined the four - 
military organizations here in 
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1884, Those who | The Ringgold Band met at 

cared to. si Mi Dowling Hall. J. Breinig was 

cat play mS ie M the president and leader. 
FE AN | The Terre Haute Maen- m. x 

joined the five. Dill | nerchor met at Turner Hall, nicht ENCE ; 
E Kr 1 on Ninth street between Main LA 

B O uli and Ohio, every Tuesday and | DO NOT CiRCU 

and and, Ale | . Friday evening. y Witten- | 

char berg was president. cC. Bret- | 


ting secretary and Cid. Kant- | 
man, director. TAR 
A scrapbook of onise. 
| and local advertising Fas] 
of that era showed what pro- 
| ducts our grandparents may. 
have used in 1884. Items of 
dress might have come from 
| Owen, Pixley & Co., Clothiers; 
Stein & Heckelsberg, 421 
Main, the old reliable boot 
and shoe store established i 
` 1856; Myers pros ee 
clothiers for gents; A. A. 
Boegman, alas fine shoes 
for $2.00 at 104 So. 4th; 
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Prof. Wm. Zobel, the 
director. _ y “y 
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Barnabas Hobbs Known 


InE ducational "Groups 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Go 


Vigo County Public L 


One can not read much local history without finding the name of Barnabas * 
C. Hobbs, LL.D. He was active in business, social and educational circles here in | 
Terre Haute in early days. 

Oddly enough though, as often as we find his name, nothing could be found | 
of a biographical nature in any of our local county histories, etc. 

Goodrich's “History of Indiana” published in 1875, does tell something about | 
Hobbs’ life and accomplishments. 

“He was born near Salem, Washington county. Indiana, Oct. 4, 1815. His 
early years were passed in familiar acquaintance with the trials, privation, and 
labors of pioneer life, and his education was such as was to be had in the log 
schoolhouse of that day.” 

It seems that when Barnabas was 18 years of age he entered the county sem- 
inary and lived in the home of Benjamin Parke, then U.S. Judge for the District - 
of Indiana and a great influence in his life. 

Hobbs began school teaching when he was 18 and in 1837 became acquainted 
with William H. McGuffey, the author of the Eclectic Readers, who opened the 
way for him to enter Cincinnati College, over which he then presided. Hobbs con- 
tinued teaching to pay his expenses. Here he came in contact with some of the 
greatest teachers of the day and this had much to do in determining his future 
character. . 


He was soon after employed 
as principal teacher in Jeffer- 


+ 


the common school would As chairman of a commit- 


‘mond, Indiana. 


' 1843. 


son county, Ohio where he re- 
mained nearly four years un- 
til his mar- 
riage. A favor- 
able opening in- 
duced him to 
establish a 
school in Rich- 


werner ora 


in the spring of 


After a suc- ji) 
cessful four 
years, he ac- 
cepted superin- 
tendency of a 


friends’ board- Dorothy Clark 


ing school, now Earlham Col- 


leze, for two years. 
In 1851 he moved to Parke 


grade properly into the high 
school and the high school into 
the college and state univer- 
sity; and for the rights of col- 
ored citizens to the benefits of 
school funds. 


tee of the National Superin- 


tendents Assoc., at Washing- 
ton, he proposed such national 
legislation as would equalize 
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County to take = presi 5 
dency of Bloomingdale Acad- oe 
emy, staying there for nearly | REFEZENCE 
16 years. DONOT CIRCULATE 

At the extra session of the anui 
legis] f 1865, a | si ae ive 
egislature o 5, a law wa Ne NOI CIRCULATE 


passed creating a State Nor- 


' mal School, an institution for : 


which Hohbs had long and 
earnestly labored. He was ap- 


of the trustees, a position he 
was still holding in 1875 when 
the book was printed. _, 


; pointed by Gov. Mor on as one » 


13 COUNTY rd 


974 gun 
Dust ia: 


TERRE HAUTE, HEDIAMA 


AT 


In 1866 He, was delegated by 


ı the Board of Trustees to visit 


the several normal schools in 
the United States to obtain the 
necessary information from 


* thoir -experience, preparatory 


tn the construction of a build- 
ing best adapted to such an 
institution. The architect uscd 
the recommendaton in Hobhs' 
report for the huilding plans. 
_ During the summer of 1866 
he was chosen the first presi- 
dent of Earlham College and 
professor of English lit- 
erature. After two years he 


| was elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1868. 


Advocated Changes 

His duties in this important 
position kept him busy with 
county visits, public addresses 
and official reports. He adva- 
cated the necessity of addi- 
tional tax for the extension of 
the school term in rural dis- 
tricts; of the necessity of 
county superintendents;-+ the 


need for changes in our school 


laws; for the perfectin of our 
public school system so that 


i 


Dorothy Clark 


Continued From Page 4. 


! the school funds of the States, 


‘especially with reference to 
¿southern states, where school 
¡funds had been lost by the 
Civil War. 
| Barnabas C. Hobbs was one 
| of the earnest advocates of re- 
| form schools for both boys and 
| girls. and for prison reforms. 
| He was one of the trustees and 
' incorporators of the Terre 
| Haute Industrial School (later 
| Rose Polytechnic Institute), 
founded by the munificent en- 
dowment of Chauncey Rose, 
Esq., and had charge of 
selecting and sustaining, at the 
State Normal School, about 
twenty young ladies, by the 
liberal provision of the same 
gentleman. These were chosen 
-from about 30 different coun- 
ties, and the total number so 
aided by 1875 was over 60. 
After Hobbs had finished 
his term of service as state 


superintendent, he returned to 
his home at Bloomingdale 
where he resumed the presi- 
dency of Bloomingdale Acad- 
emy. 

Although he was unable to 
complete his regular college 
course because of finances, 
his success in his chosen pro- 
fession secured for him an 
honorary master’s degree by 
Wabash College in 1858, and 
the degree of Doctor of Laws 
tby the State University (later 
Indiana Uni.) in 1870. 1U twice 
offered him the professorship 
of English literature but he 
refused. 

Hobbs was employed by the 
stale geologist in 1872 to make 
a geological survey of Parke 
County. His report may be 
found in the geological re- 
ports for that year. 


A member of the Society of ` 


Friends, he was approved as 
a Quaker minister for more 
than 20 years, but he was 
liberal and tolerant towards 
all. 
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his ig er Franklin Z. 
Y 11th St. v3 


9 
1000, 


$ “On 12th day o 
Illinois, elect 


Ca pit: ¡E 

Markley, © plus 
six wounded. 
' On their return to Cairo, they 

erected new barracks and ` 

went to winter quarters on 
Dec. 6th. 

«The hardships-olthe - ‚winter. 
of 1861 began with the “Ky. 

March” or “Hay Scout,” 12 
days of marching through the 
mud and the severe cold over | 
‘rough, hilly intry. This 
toughened up the hardy men 
and killed off de ruined the 
health of the „ weaker ones. 
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862, Franklin Z. Winte 
1 einen a there. 


I-P: BF oulk of 850 men. ` 


or Cairo.” Company / 


d, 27th and 31st I 
th Taylor's Battery, sr 


a iaterT the. 
A began again 

gimen t for 

y. After its captur e| 

l marching orders ere re- j 
ceived to proce 


Cumberland River. 
Il. Regt. was 
‘of the battle from beginn 
to end. Their fla was. 
‚first flown over the co 
house of Dover. and their 
was the first U.S. flag over 
Fort Donelson and its ga 
rison. With the 31st T.. 
‘regiment remained in- Dov 
‚until Ara 1 when r 


A detailed map ts neces 
to follow the movements of 
the 30th Ill. from April on. 
They marched to Corinth, 
i Miss., Purdy, Bolivar, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroa 
ia took ibe cars t 
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and soldiering. 
AT person standing six Inn 
sk mat above sea level can see about 
uly s some 200 ¡three and a quarter miles. — 
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Of Pappy Fry's Skills 
I. 0 By DOROTHY J. CLARK HAD Jf 


One of the best accounts of pioneer butchering time was found in the Fry fam- 

ily history. Jacob L. Fry, or “Pappy Fry,” learned the trade as a young man work- 
ing for Adam and William Wolf. Their regular butcher made him the official hog 
sticker and scalder, so by the time he had his own small farm in the early 1860's 
he had already followed the trade among the neighbors, and had acquired all the 
necessary tools — a homemade scalding trough, many sharp knives, a single tree, 
a Potts sausage stuf , spoons, ladles, a cleaver (his first one was made from a 
broad-axe by his favorite blacksmith truly tempered and ground very sharp), also 
other necessary equipment, kettles and paddle-stirrers, etc. He moved from farm 
to farm by a manure sled of his own manufacturing pulled by a horse. Because 
there was no refrigeration then, butchering was a cold weather job, much of the 
labor taking place out in the farmyard. 


sein 1 Mar to 1890's Pappy Fry did custom butchering only. From 


En 


Thanksgiving. 
in a ten mile 
the butch 


rch he butchered daily for the Pennsylvania community with- 
of his home. With the children to help with the many chores, 
day began at 4:30 a.m. with three large iron kettles and some 


i 


ng 


small ones too, all full of boiling water heated over open fires. 
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The ir and hogs were 
driven to Fry’s farm and gy =e as 
ee. One bee 
en an E ] From these carcasses came | 
eth Bt dh | the meat to fill the families 
hog ¥ Pas E ‘ winter larders — chops, spare- | 
ee TT hae ribs. tenderloins, hams, | 
next adaya ite de steaks, bacon, liverwurst, 
might Hitchen head-cheese, mincemeat, sau- — 
six hogs from sae: a pig’s feet, Er. REF CENCE F 
¿ pickled tongue, scrapple, aul i 
og Er dried beef and bologna. bo NOT CIRCULATE 
All the car- Even the pig tails were 
casses were made into whistles by® the 
‘ usually hang- sl \ boys. Hams» were red and | 
ing by 6 to 7 DOROTHY J. put in the smoke e with | 
“am. CLARK a slow-burning fire of fresh | 


corn cobs and hickory wood 


Mr. Fry was Ñ 
to give the meat a delicious 


adept at killing hogs, stick- 
ing the hog in the throat with 
a razor-sharp dirk. Next the 
hogs were scalded in a large 
trough of boiling water so the 
bristles could be 


hung there 
boweled- 


removed | 
` easily. Next they were hoisted 
by a specially built tripod and 
to be disem- 


flavor. Mr. Fry had his own 
secret methods for sugar- 
curing hams and "making 
bologna and sausages. 

Pork loins and chops were 
fried brown and put in crocks 
and covered with hot lard. 
Pudding was made from the 
boney parts after 


cooked until the meat fell 


„oft — also the liver and kid- 


X Continued On Page 5, Col. 1. 
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the word gets arou 
people begin sendin 


¿Ay ce m 


St. Clair Serve 


“1, nae 


ad Si oy 
Vigo Area Well Dic 


Tb. Trb-st By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
f It never fails to happen when one is digging up local history that as soon ser 


f a certain item or bit of information is needed, helpful? 


Clair family and more Information ds still comingsin. 


bringing it in. Three years ago I was researchng S 
Eli St. Clair attained his 97th birthday on March 27, 1891, according to the | 


old newspaper clipping 1 received, and quietly celebrated the event with his fam- 


historic site known as Fort Harrison. 


Born in 1794 in Sussex County, Delaware, Mr, St. | 
lection of his parents, His father served int 
family to Pennsylvania on the banks of the Monongahela river when Eli was less 


) 
| 
| 


tling at Hardensburg when 


than a year old. 
Soon the family began the 
long journey to Kentucky, set- 


Eli was six 
years old. In 
1812 he married '"} 
Miss Fannie Si- | | 
ner whọ was 

+ not quite 15 
years old, the IN 
daughter of [Mw 
Benjamin and | 
Polly (Maladay) || 
Siner. The mar- 
riage license of 
Breckinridge 
County, Kya 

| gives his name 
as Eli Simpler, and in Gibep 

_ records there are other spell- 
ings such as Sinclair, Sinklear, 
Sinkler. 


With two babies, 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


Eli and 


‘ 


Fannie decided to leave Ken-! 


tucky and move to Indiana 

where they settled first in Sul- | 
livan County near Carlisle. 

In 1838 Eli St. Clair and-his 

| family of 12 children (Lavina, 

born 1814; Polly, born 1816; 


Nelson, born 1818; Benjamin, | 


born 
born 
born 
born 


1819; Andrew Jackson, 
1820; Ellender 
1822; Cynthis Eveline, 
1823-4; Emily Maria, 
born 1825-6; - William James, 
born 1827; Clemsey Curry, 
born 1829; Richard Lane, born 
1830; and John Taripa born 


1832) came to T Haute 
and stayed for awhile in “Old 
Johnny” Burton's eaoin 


which was later the site of the 
well in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
The place was not used as 
la burying ground then. The 
loriginal cemetery was direct- 
‘ly south of the house. It was | 
mot the most cheerful spot in 
world to live, next door to a 
Eraveyard, but the St. Clair 
family was made of stern 


Í 


Jane, | 


stuff and gave no heed to the! 
gloomy white tombs within a 
stone's throw of their door. 
` After living in Terre Haute 
for several years, Eli, his wife 
and several of his children 
“moved to Minnesota and com- 
menced farming. As he was: 
the first settler in that area, 
it was called St. Clair’s Bluff. 
Becoming dissatisfied the St. 
Clair family returned to Vigo’ 
County and settled in Honey 
Creek Twp. 
Flatboat Pilot 

During his nearly a cen-| 
tury of life, St. Clair had 
been a farmer, carpenter, 
river pilot and well digger. 
During the early days he had 
been a flatboat pilot between | 
Terre Haute and New Orleans 
making between 50 and 60 
trips down the Wabash and | 
back. 

Engaged by Jim Johnston, 
a store keeper on Main! 
Street, he took the cargo to 


ae 
nA 


Aav OTE E 


RA TUE NES 22 ch AR 


« ily and friends at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Mary Smock, who lived on the 


Cláirhad only a faint recol- 
he Revolutionary War and moved his 


f 


New Orleans, disposed of it i all dressed and sfacked in the 


for one thousand dollars in a 


| house when Col. 


solid chunk of gold. He placed | seeured the contract and the 


the gold in a sack, sewed the 
sack to his shirt, and it was 


two men put down the floor. 
During his residence in 


never seen from-the time it Terre Haute he had watched 


was given him until he turned 
it over to Johnston. 

During his stay in Sullivan 
County the Indians were very 
troublesome, and St. Clair 
could tell some terrifying 
tales. He accompanied Col. 
Ledgerwood to Chicago on 
foot and they had the honor 
of nailing down the floor in 
the first courthouse there. It 
seems the workmen walked 
| off the job when the building 
was nearly finished and would 
not return. The planks were 


it grow ue into a large city, 


living digging cits was 


Ledgerwood ` 


“had seen the corn rae and | 

woods “tise ear make 

"room fi ehe 7 ] 
4 


dangerous occu 
early days and 
man carried 


son was drowned in 1840, and 
his other children lived until 
1886 when one by one they 
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Found in Early R 
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The old records tell the 
Latin and common names, the 
descriptions, where the plants 
grow, part used, and how. 
used, when to. ; 
gather, drying, 
how to prepare 
dosage, and 
other useful in- { 
formation. 

Many of these 
plants can still 
be found in your 
lawn or garden 
(as “weeds” or 
flowers) and in 
nearby fields 
and forests. 
These forgotten 
weeds were put to use by our 
grandparents and civilization 
ages before them, — 


Herbs were used for teas, 
food - flavoring, dyeing, pot- 
pourri and sachet mixtures, 
aromatic vinegars, tobacco 
flavors, flavored wines and 
liquers, homemade cosmetics 
and medicines. 

Ginseng is one of the most 
expensive botanicals in the 
vegetable kingdom. In» some 
countries it is regarded as a 
panacea» and most energy- 
giving, distinguished by the 
slowness and gentleness of its 
action. S 
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As early as the First Century there have been writ! 3 
use of herbs in European countries. Considerable knowle 
be found in such renowned herbals by Stearns (1801); Bigelow 


- United States 
.where originally they 8! 
` wild in the timbered regions 


> > ze a 


sd 


d 


In one Materia Medica 
book, ginseng has been men- 
tioned as “a mild sedative 
and tonic to nerve centers, 
improving their tone if per- 
sisted in, and increasing the 
capillary circulation of the 
brain. It is given in cerebral 
anemia, and if combined with 
other tonics, is capable of do- 
ing some good. It is also pre- 
scribed in the failure of di- 
gestion 
prostration and general nerve 


irritation.” 


Goldenseal is also one of 
our most valuable medicinal 
plants. It is used in the treat- 
ment of diseases” f the eyes, 
nose and throat. f 

The home of American gin- 
seng and goldenseal is the 
and Canada 
grew 


from the Atlantic to the Mis- 


—sissippi. Hunters have exter- 
` minated them from most sec- 


tions, but there are still some 
places where they exist. They 
grew in almost every kind of 


Well-drained ordinary garden 


“soil will grow ginseng and 


goldenseal. As these ‚plants 
originally grew wild in the 


woodlands they need some 


shade. ; Rt, 
Average roots when mature 
will be about the size of me- 
dium size carrots. As soon as 
they are dug they should be 


Mg 
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Rafinesque (1828); Thomson (1829); Beach (1833); Gunn 1834) 

The uses of native plants were also studied in old herb 
' can settlers and pioneers, such as “The Indian Docta 
“The American Domestick Medicine or Medical Adme 
Man's Friend” (1836); etc. Botanicals used by the / 
recorded in government publications. “ae 


incident to nervous | 


- soil; clay, loam or sandy. | 
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satory” (1812); 
18), “The Sick 
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" be found in your 

lawn or garden 

' (as “weeds” or 
flowers) and in | 
nearby - fields 
and forests. 
These forgotten 

| weeds were put to use by our 

‘ grandparents | and civilization 

L ages before them, 
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pourri an sachet mixtures, 
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flavors, flavored wines and 
liquers, homemade cosmetics 
and medicines. 

Ginseng is one of the most 
expensive botanicals in the 
vegetable kingdom. In some 
countries it is regarded as a 
panacea and most energy- 

4 giving, distinguished by the 
` slowness and gentleness of its 
action. 

In one Materia Medica 
book, ginseng has been men- 
tioned as “a mild sedative 
and tonic to nerve centers, 
improving their’ tone if per- 
sisted in, and increasing the 
bes circulation of the 
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ropean countries. Considerable kn 
nowned herbals by Stearns (1801); 

afinesque (1828); Thomson (1829); Beach (1833); Gun 
The uses of native plants were also studied in old herb 

an settlers and pioneers, such as “The Indian Docto: 

“The American Domestick Medicine or Medical Adm 

Man's Friend” (1836); etc. Botanicals used by the / 

recorded in government publications. 


wi 


The home of American gin- 
seng and goldenseal is the 
United States 


wild in the timbered regions 
from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi. Hunters have exter- 


. minated them from mos sec- 


tions, but there are still some 
places where they exist. m: 
grew in almost every kind of 
‘clay, loam or sandy. 
{i-drained ordinary garden 
Fr -will grow ginseng and 
goldenseal. As these plants 
originally grew wild in the 
woodlands they need some 
shade. "© 

Average roots when mature 
will be about the size of me- 
dium size carrots. As soon as 
they are dug they should be 


and Canada ° 
‚where originally they grew 


‘washed, then spread out on per pound. The tops of gin- 


place to dry. In three or fo 
weeks they should be bone di 
and ready for market. y 


There is always a go 


market for the roots. An arti- 


cle by the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture says: “Ginseng is a 


' native product of recognized 


|; importance.” Even in the de- 
. pression years of 1932 to 1940 


pound according to U.S. Dept. 


of Commerce figures. The last 


four years it has fluctuated 
around $12.00 per pound for — 
average root up to $16.00 per 
pound for top grade. The past 
ten years goldenseal root has 
been selling from $1.50 to 
$8.00 per pound. The leaves 
and tops of goldenseal also 
sell for 20 cents to 40 cents 
«| 


screens or floor in an ai uf th 


ginseng averaged $4.38 per — 


seng are not marketable, only | 


Ene r 
n th es of 1901, J. aj 


t Court Street, 


y en a gunsmith, | 
ke y Boten to Zanes- 
ville, | a barrel of gin. 
seng. arrel in whic 


herb was shipped coni 
66 Ibs. worth-on the 1901 mar 
E $6 per lb., or nearly $41 
otal value. > A 
Mr. Davis ad been collect- ` 
da, ginseng for years, from 
hables rouillette Creek 

‘n ot er parts of Edgar 

nty. Many farmers and 
A of the area sold to 
Mr. Davis for $2 to $5 a Ib., | 
making his average profit 
about $3.50 per lb. or about 
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Theatrical Employees F 
First Labor Union in I' 
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; Tube tné inter of 1914, Local 49 of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees made an effort to organize the men then employed as motion 

| picture machine operators in its jurisdiction. y 

Under the guidance and assistance of Local 49 an operators local was formed 

| here in Terre Haute. On January 13, 1915, it was issued an independent charter by 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion Picture Ma- 
chine Operators, to be known as Local No. 373. 

Charter members were: Trans Brown, Walter Brown, R. R. Dempsey. Ross 
Harrison, Henry Hirt, L. A. Horning, L. O. Hurt, Wm. Jarvis, H. M. Lindley, Harry 
Mayer, H. F. Prentice, L. G. Murry, Erwin Murry, W. D. Nesbit, Wm. Prentice. 

| Edward Pullen, R. L. Shaffer and B. Steinhauser. Oak Ruddell is the only living 
charter member (1970). 

The first year the following members were elected to office: L. G. Murry, pres- 
ident; Trans Brown, secretary; W. D. Nesbit, treasurer; and R. M. Harrison (he 
passe a 1932), business agent. 

ji 1989 onl four of the original eighteen members held cards in Local 373. 
They were R. R. Dempsey, B. Steinhauser, Wm. Prentice and H. M. Lindley. The 
others had left the city or had withdrawn from the trade. 

In 1921 the operators of 


Clinton. Ind., were organized 
and became members of local 


‘fhe oldest union ın recre 


373. 

In 1933 the members were: Haule is the Typographical 
R.. F. Barrett, ; Union Qo. 76. First organized 
E. F. Brown, C. in 1863, it has since been twice 
C. Burnett, R. reorganized. The last reorgan- 
R. Dempsey, ization took place in 1879, giv- 
Don Edwards. ing the union a continuous ex- 
G. H. Fagg. B. istence of 92 years. 

Of the seven members 


Steinhauser. H. N 
granted a charter in 1879, four 


| 
| 
| 


M. Lindley, Oak z 
Men yao Ar were still living in 1933. affairs Fie 
Pruett, L. R. W. C. “Brig” Schuman, who Community 
Musgrave, Wm. was the first superintendent of > ; 
Vogel, C. Or- “the Union Printer's Home in 
maga TAS sail 1892, was living in Denver, 
White. C. Wi” porethy Clark " Colorado. 
Richey, J. H. | J. W. “Billy” Simpson was 
Carsey, Wm. Prentice, M. B. | in Chicago where he had lived 
Link, Ba Whitworth and y for many years. 
E. J. Kirk. : : sun 

y eslie M. Priest. after livin 

In 1933 the officers were: i ae Be iv year S REÍ ENC 
M. B. Link, pres.; E. J. Kirk, was also living in Chicago. CULA 
vice-pres.; Geo. H. Fagg, sec- ids 1 ca DO NOT CIR 
retary; Everett Brown, treas- ` _ James J. Moorhead (later 
Doctor) was a surgeon at St. 


urer; Wm. Vogel, guard; and 
B. Steinhauser, business agent. - 
The oldest organization affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L. is 
the Internationa! Typograph- 
ical Union, organized in 1852. 


Anthony’s Hospital after prac- 

* ticing medicine several years 
in Chicago. He was a native 
Terre Hautean. 

The only member who was 
affiliated with all three organ- 
izations of printers. joining 
the first one in 1863, was 
Charles H. Goodwin. 

No. 76 in 1933 had three 


m (ao 
members with fifty years con- pa pausa” PUB: YA q 7 | 
hig Vyudas Uns Mic un 
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Key to Origin of Plants“ 


A By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
There is an 


an-old Indian saying “Look first for the berries and ‘then the’ bear, 
when bear hunting.” In addition to fruit, plants have so many uses. The Indians 
learned they cduld be used many ways and passed this knowledge on to the pio- 
neer white settfersy "i? =>: a Em Pra 0 

Plants can be used raw or cooked, as pot-herbs, as vegetables, as potatoes, as 
sugar, syrup, vinegar, tea, coffee;*nectar, chocolate, flour, nuts and seeds. The 
ashes of sunflowers, hickory hark and coltsfoot can be used for salt. 

Smartweed leaves and thé dried and powdered roots of Jack-in-the-pulpit are 
used as pepper. The inner bark of red osier dogwood is a substitute for tobacco. 
Bouncing Bet and Yucca produce soap. Scouring Rush is a good scoufing pad. Wild 
Ginger, onionsi and Jack-in-the-pulpit are used as seasoning. 

It was not until I read an old History of England printed in 1850 that I 
learned just how old some of our fruits and vegetables are. This curious little vol- 
ume told the year many foods were introduced in England. 


All sorts of little known fruits and flowers were brought into England during | 


the reign of Henry VII and VIII, from about 1500 to 1578. The mask and damask 
roses, the tulips, several sorts of plum trees and currant plants were introduced 
during this time. i i 

Gardening was introduced into England from the Netherlands where all veg- 
etables were imported until 1509. Musk melons and apricots were cultivated in 
England very early. Apricots were first planted in England, im {1540 by Henry 
VIII’s gardener. He was also credited with the pale gooseberry, with salads, gar- 


den roots, cabbages, ete., which he brought from Flanders and hop# from pol] 


in 1520. 

The damask rose was 
brought to Henry VIII by his 
physician, Dr. Linacre. Pip- 
pins, currants (or Corinthian 
grapes), the 
musk rose 
and several 
sorts of plums 
were brought 
in from Italy. 
The tamarisk 
came from 


Grapes were first planted in 
1552, but cider, called wine, . 
was made in 1284. In 1567, 
gilly flowers, carnations, Pro- 
vence roses, etc., came from 
France. Woad, a blue dye, 
came from France. Tulip roots 
first came to England from 
Vienna in 1578. Beans, peas 
and salads in common use in 
1850 were first brought in in ' 


Dorothy Clark | 
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iuvented in 1464 B.C. Beer 
was introduced in 1492, in 


Scotland as carly as 1482. By 
the statute of James I, one 


Germany. 1660. . full quart of the best beer or 
In 1487 the According to this old Eng- ale was to be sold for one 

artichoke was [WR | lish history, potatoes were penny, and two quarts of 

es ons first brought to England from small beer for one penny. 

in England. CURK . America by Hawkins in 1563, The frankfurter, alias the 


Asparagus 
was first 
produced in England in 1608. 
Cauliflower was first planted 
there in 1703 and celery in 
1704. 

Cherry trees were first 
planted in Britain in 100 B.C., 
but some were brought from 


i England from Mexico in 1520. es = m 
on age planied in Kent . Coffee was first brought to Commúnity Affairs rit 
i England in 1641. 

A Penny a Quart 
Basie things like beer and re 


1 
1 
i 


and from there to Ireland by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1586. 
Turkeys'came to England in 
1523. 


mr E 
Mulberry trees were first 


planted in 1609. Hemp'-and 
flax were first planted in 1533. 
Chocolate was introduced into 


bread were mentioned. Bread 


hot dog, is by far the most 
popular -American sausage 
product. It makes up more 
than 30 per cent of the na- 


ARY 


a 
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was first made with yeast in 
England about 1650. Ale was 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 1. 


tional sausage total. u % 


Hot dogs immigrated here 
in the early 1850's from Ger- 
many where their name was, 
and still is, not frankfurters 
but “warme Wurstchen” 
(warm little sausages). They 
made their first grand-scale 
hit in Chicago in 1893 on the 
Midway at the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, where they 
competed against Sousa’s 
Band and the hoochy-coochy 
vibrations of Little Egypt un- 
' der the name of “red-hots.” 
' The barkers would bellow: 
“See them roasting! See them 
toasting! Gitcha raid hots!” 


The dog concept came later, 


inspired by the red hots’ al-' 


leged resemblance to a dachs- 
hund’s torso. It achieved folk- 
lore status thanks largely to 
T. A. Dorgan, the wonderful 
Hearst cartoonist who signed 
himself “Tad.” For years in 
his syndicated cartoons he 
drew sausages that growled, 
woofed, barked and even ex- 
changed dialogue. 

In these days of conveni- 
ence foods, frozen dinners, 
freeze-dried products, etc., 
it’s difficult for us to realize 
that our pioneer ancestors 
even had to make their own 
vinegar. For every 10 gallons 
of rain water, the pioneer 
would take one gallon of whis- 


ky, one gallon of common mo- 
AX A A 


lasses and two sheets of fools- 


cap paper; put them in a 
large crock or container in 
the sun or by the kitchen 
stove for seven weeks, The 


vinegar “mother” would at- | 
tach itself to the paper and 


could be reused. 


If the pioneer wanted to 
make blackberry wine, he 
would put one quart of boiling 
water to one gallon, of black- 
berries, and let stand 36 
hours. Then he would strain 
and add three pounds of white 
sugar to one gallon of syrup, 
put it in vessels, tie a piece 


of thin muslin over till it 


“quit singing,” and then cook 
_and let stand till October, 


when it was fit for use. 

There was also an old pio- 
neer saying “Look first for 
the bear, when hunting ber- 


dries!” 
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S. D: Gookins Recalls 
Early Terre Haute Life 


Ts DEC 1 9 1971 


I. 
ug S. D. Gookins, a long-time resident of Terre Haute, but living in Chicago in 
2 923, wrote down some of his memories of this city and its people. 


“I used to think of the Hulman house on Ohio Street as being a. wonderful 
ice in its prime. On beautiful summer mornings it was always my ambition to 
‘wading in the fountain pool in the front yard of the Hulman house. 


y “Also, I remember very well when the property directly across the street from 
‚the Terre Haute House, the northwest corner of Seventh and Main, was vacant 
and the place where the circus always put up their tents. 


, “We once lived in a house on Ohio Street owned by Dr. Link and next door to 
Dr. Roberts. Donh Roberts and I used to make circus band wagons of old starch 
Y bóxes and tinfoil and broken looking glass and we had a circus tent some twenty 
feet in diameter made of everything from carpet and oilcloth and cheesecloth. 


DES E, “I remember the old Terre Haute of 1877 to 1880 pretty well when at the 
Fall carnivals they had tight rope walking across Main Street near the old Opera 


/ House. 

“Also a tea and coffee store 
on Main Street which had a 
three-foot teapot which spout- 
ed live steam hung over the 

entrance. 
a “T have seen 
“| watermelons 
. sell from the 
| farmer's’ wag- 
ons in front of 
theMarket 
House for five 
cents a piece 
and even two 
for a nickel. 
I have seen 
my Grandfa- 
ther Donnelly 
buy fine toma- 


By 


i 


‘Dorothy Clark 
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i! ed on a flat car and sheltered 
¡| by a tent and on exhibition on 
‚| East Main Street at ten cents 
“| per look east of the old Terre 
i| Haute House. 
A 
L 


eT 


ll 
Dorothy Clark, 


Summer nights of years ago 
filled Main Street in campaign 
times. with the now extinct 
torch light parade with the 
"| red, white and blue oil-cloth 


A~ 


toes from the farmers for 
eleven cents a bushel. capes and the miner’s lamps 
“I remember very well ‚| in the caps and the flaming, 


Scudders on Main Street which dripping torches. 


was the big candy store and LP: 
considered the place to get : 
oysters fresh from the East 
as they used to be packed, in‘ 
tin cans, which one seldom 
sees now. 
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“In the hot August days I 


\ 


mm. 


remember the train loads of 
the boys in the regiments go- 
ing out to fight a sham battle 
at the Fairgrounds east of the 
city. The distance was not far, 
but it seemed then as far as 
New York. 

“Also 1 remember anolher 
great day when Terre Haute 
virtually closed up and the 
whole town went to the great 
funeral of a prominent man, a 
Colonel Edsel. 

“The old Terre Haute Opera 
House had a green baize drop 
curtain an 
behind that. In front of the 
gas footlights were green tin 
reflector shields. The genuine 
old-fashioned minstrels used 

! to hold forth there about twice | twice | 
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“Many a summer morning! 
I have chased; 


about 5 -a.m. 


down Ohio Street with a hand ` 
full of salt trying to put it on | 


some sparrow’s tail as I un- 
, derstood that was the correct 
¿wav to catch sparrows. 

“My memory of frequent 
arrivals in Terre Haute from 
Chicago and elsewhere is fresh 

* with the sounds of the tom- 
tom, the pounding of the hig 
black tin waiter tray by an 
equally black African waiter 


at the doorway of the dining | 


room in the old Depot upon 
the arrival of trains. 

“I have 
which all Terre Haute turned 
out to see one Sunday after- 
noon years ago. A train near- 
ly a mile long of freight cars 
of the days of 1875, the small 
25-foot box cars painted green, 


` white. blue or red, each car 


loaded with Texas cattle on 
the way north.” 

“Also quite as odoreus but 
not so voluminous as the cal- 
tle, a whale, a dead one, load- 


* Continued on Page 6, Col. 5. 


a painted drop 


in mind a sight: 


| 
t 
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long, 
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a year. The lead, an old dark- 
ey with kinky white woo] hair, 
a red bandana handkerchief 
about his neck, a blue cambric 
shirt and slap stick soles on 
his comedy shoes about 18 
inches 
sing “Way Down Upon the 
Swan-eeee Ribber.” 
popular songs were 
Emma,” and “Shoo Fly Don’ t 
Bother Me.” 

“Somewhere west of the Op- 
era House was the 99-cent 
store where I bought a wood- 
en locomotive and other toys. 

“A photographer had a tin 
type gallery on Main Street 
east of the old Terre Haute 
House. It was in a little car 
on wheels. 1 still have the tin 


would always 


Other 
“Whoa, 


type of my two-year-old sister 
with her red plaid dress and 
the strings of her little red 
bonnet all chewed wet when 
Uncle Metz Donnelly picked 
her up and took her over for 
a sitting. Mother always said 
she looked like the child of an 
Irish washer woman and her 
name might as well have been 
Kelly or Muldoon as Gookins.”. 

Mr. Gookins closed his rec- 
ollections by remarking that 
he had reached the bottom of 
another page and would close. 


Rep. Jeannette Rankin of 
Montana, first woman to he 
‘elected to Congress, voted 
jagainst U.S. participation in 
!both World Wars. 


